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Pastoralia 
The Seal of God 


The purpose of dogma is to secure mankind in the permanent, 
certain and conscious possession of final and definite religious truth 
which will enable men to live their lives confidently and courageously 
in such a manner that they will attain to their eternal destiny. To 
answer this purpose, dogmatic truth must be essentially different 
from the results of scientific speculation, for whereas the latter are 
provisional, approximate and subject to revision, the former must 
be invested with the qualities of absoluteness and finality. No irre- 
vocable decisions are made on the basis of a scientific hypothesis, 
and hence, without injury to the interests of humanity, science may 
be fluid and changeable. No serious harm has come to men by 
reason of the fact that for centuries they clung to the now dis- 
credited Ptolemaic system of astronomy. But religious truth gives 
occasion to momentous decisions, and error in this realm would lead 
to irremediable practical consequences. We do not need finality in 
science; we do need it in religion. Accordingly Dr. Joseph Need- 
ham, a distinguished Cambridge biologist, misses the point com- 
pletely when he writes: “It is difficult to see why Christianity should 
be the final religion any more than Einsteinian physics the final 
physics or James Joycean prose the final prose. Organized religion 
must give up the certainty that it possesses the last word in religious 
truth, and everything necessary to salvation.”’* Religion means liv- 
ing, and living is impossible without certitude and finality; but Ein- 
steinian physics has nothing to do with our life and we can afford 
to live in happy unconcern whether it is true or false. A dogma 
must be like an impregnable rock standing immovable amid the flux 


1 Quoted from “Religious Jerry-Building,” by G. M. Turnell, in The Month 
(May, 1933). 
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of human opinion. Beautifully Dr. Romano Guardini expresses 
this immutable character of dogma when he says: “In dogma the 
fact of absolute truth inflexible and eternal, entirely independent of 
a basis of practical utility, we possess something indescribably great. 
When the soul becomes aware of it, it is overcome by a sensation as 
of having touched the mystic guarantee of universal sanity.” * 
Through dogma we know that we are firmly anchored to the truth, 
so that the winds of doctrine and the storms of controversy cannot 
carry us away and leave us buffeted about on the rising and falling 
waves of doubt and uncertainty. If we retain our hold on dogma, 
we are not, as St. Peter graphically describes, “clouds tossed with 
whirlwinds.” * When giving assent to dogma, we realize that our 
intellectual wanderings are over, that we have reached an intellectual 
resting place, and that we have come to the threshold of our in- 
tellectual home. 


Now, if there is such an essential difference between scientific 
knowledge and dogmatic truth, both cannot spring from the same 
source. Two entirely different fruits do not grow on the same tree. 
Science is derived from argument, observation, experience and 
speculation, none of which can give finality. Accordingly, dogma 
must have a different origin, which is of a nature to account for its 
unique properties. We do not find such a source on earth, for 
everything sublunary is characterized by change and fluctuation. 
There is no earthly seed from which an immutable dogma could 
have sprung up. The seed of dogma, therefore, must come from an- 
other sphere which is not governed and swayed by shifting change. 
There is only one conceivable source of final and immutable truth. 
It is He of whom the Holy Scripture says: “But Thou, O Lord, 
endurest forever. .. . Thy years are unto generation and generation. 
In the beginning, O Lord, Thou. didst found the earth; and the 
heavens are the work of Thy hands. They shall perish but Thou 
remainest : and all of them shall grow old like a garment: and as a 
vesture Thou shalt change them, and they shall be changed. But Thou 
art always the selfsame and Thy years shall not fail.”’* The im- 
mutability of the Eternal is contrasted by the inspired writers again 


2“The Spirit of the Liturgy” (London). 
31I Peter, ii.17. 
4Ps. ci. 13, 25-28. 
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and again with the fickleness of things temporal. In Numbers we 
read: “God is not a man that He should lie; nor as the son of man 
that He should be changed.” ° St. James writes very emphatically: 
“Every best gift and every perfect gift is from above, coming down 
from the Father of lights, with whom there is no change nor shadow 
of alteration.” ® Man, on the contrary is as the grass that passes 
away. From man, so completely wrapped up in change, nothing 
immutable can come. All his works are ephemeral. And that is 
true also of his intellectual efforts, as Alfred Tennyson says: 


Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


(In Memoriam.) 


Hence, if there is immutable religious truth on earth, it must 
come from God, who alone is subject to no change but everlastingly 
the same. That is exactly what the Catholic Church claims for her 
dogmas, to which she ascribes absolute finality and irrevocability. 
Of these dogmas she says that they have dropped from heaven. 
(This very expressive term which excludes all ambiguity occurs 
in the sentence by which the Church condemns Loisy’s erroneous 
concept of dogma: “Dogmata que Ecclesia perhibet tanquam reve- 
lata, non sunt veritates e coelo delapse sed sunt interpretatio que- 
dam factorum religiosorum quam humana mens laborioso conatu sibi 
comparavit.”’ ) 

But if dogma comes from God and is to be unquestionably ac- 
cepted by men, it must bear unmistakable earmarks of its divine 
origin. Dogma must carry on its face the seal of its divine author- 
ship in such a manner that it can be clearly recognized by human 
reason ; otherwise it can have no higher value and no higher authority 
than human thought. 


The Divine Economy 
Divine Providence accommodates itself to human nature; that is, 
when God deals with men, He uses means which are consonant 
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with the ways of men. If, therefore, God who by His nature is 
invisible and dwells in inaccessible light intends to communicate with 
mankind, He will do so by the agency of men whom He makes 
known as His messengers and authentic representatives. Any other 
method would interfere with the ordinary course of human events 
and prove a disturbing factor in human life. The divine economy 
in its dealings with man particularly takes into account two facts 
which are inherent in human nature—the dependence of man on 
man and the essentially social nature of man. So we may say that, 
if God wants mankind to come into possession of divine truth, He 
will communicate it through accredited messengers and preserve it 
by means of a society established for that purpose and equipped 
with everything necessary for the carrying out of its mission. We 
do not presume to prescribe to God the course which He is to pursue, 
but as a matter of fact that is exactly the course which He has 
deigned to choose; and this course is actually in fullest accord with 
the requirements of human nature. God has sent as His spokesmen 
the prophets and lastly His only begotten Son in the form of man. 
He has, then, through His Son instituted the Church, which is to 
guard the deposit of divine truth until the consummation of time. 
It is obviously not enough that truth be brought to our earth, but 
it must be kept from corruption, for man, even if he has attained to 
the truth very frequently, again loses or perverts it. Dogmatic re- 
ligion, therefore, suggests two important problems, that of the 
first communication of this truth (or the question of Divine Reve- 
lation) and that of the continued preservation of the original re- 
vealed truth (or the question of the divine institution of the Church). 

The processes by which man ordinarily arrives at knowledge— 
argument, research and speculation—we have seen to be slow as well 
as unreliable. We may rightly presume, therefore, that Revelation 
will not make use of these processes but will employ ways that 
are more direct, more adapted to men of all conditions, and more 
productive of results. Now, the means best suited to impart infor- 
mation to mankind in general is the way of authoritative teaching. 
Teaching is the broad channel through which most of our knowledge 
is acquired, and it stands to reason that Divine Providence will use 
this medium in the communication of religious truth. Never during 
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his earthly life does man completely outgrow the need of teaching. 
It is quite appropriate, therefore, that God should adopt this method, 
especially as revelation is concerned with religious truth in regard 
to which man, as long as he breathes, remains a pupil with inade- 
quate understanding. In religious matters man’s judgment is never 
unfaltering, and hence in the sphere of religious truth authority 
is always the best and safest thing for him. Self-knowledge and 
honesty will compel us to admit that we all are children in regard 
to the deep things of God, and that we ought to welcome a teacher 
who can speak concerning these matters with competent knowledge. 

If God wishes to give to mankind the supreme blessing of un- 
polluted and certain divine truth, the most natural expedient will be 
to send into the world accredited teachers who will speak in His 
name and by His authority. He actually has adopted this procedure 
that is so thoroughly in keeping both with the manner in which 
God generally acts in human history and with the needs of man. 
To exclude intermediary human agents and to address Himself di- 
rectly to every single human soul would not be in harmony with 
the probationary state of man here on earth and contrary to man’s 
natural dependence on society. Quite aptly Dr. Francis J. Hall 
argues: “It is not the normal method of God to teach men imme- 
diately from within, but rather in a manner agreeing with the con- 
stitution of human nature and with the ordinary methods of human 
knowledge. We learn by the exercise of subjective faculties; but 
the truths which we learn come to us objectively, either in the form 
of the data of experience or in that of the testimony of others. 
It is not otherwise with spiritual knowledge. The human spirit 
neither receives nor communicates thought, nor even thinks, inde- 
pendently of external signs or operations extraneous to the mind 
itself. The gifts of the Holy Ghost enlighten the mind indeed, but 
in this sense, that they clarify it and enable it to interpret and assimi- 
late in its own manner what is otherwise proposed to it.” * 

What we expect, therefore, is a revelation mediated by human 
organs sufficiently accredited by God to command absolute authority. 
No message can be accepted as divine unless it bears a divine seal. 
And since this message is directed to all mankind, the seal must be 


7 “Authority: Ecclesiastical and Biblical” (New York City). 
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such that it can be easily recognized by all without elaborate study 
and painstaking research, for, if it were difficult to appreciate the 
credentials of revelation on account of their recondite and subtle 
nature, revelation would be futile. It is quite certain that, if a 
divine revelation is to be of any use, it must be easily and readily 
recognizable, since the very purpose of revelation is to remove the 
difficulties that surround the acquisition of religious knowledge by 
unaided reason. God will stamp on the heavenly message a seal 
that clearly manifests its divine origin and cannot be counterfeited. 


The Knowability of Revelation 


The trustworthiness of the divine messengers must be established 
beyond peradventure, since we are to accept the truths which they 
proclaim, not as a result of a critical examination of the content 
of the message, but on their divinely supported testimony. Our 
question, therefore, is: can we have absolute assurance that we are 
really accepting the words of God when we accept the message of 
one who claims that he has been commissioned by God to speak in 
His name and by His authority? Or can God furnish His spokes- 
men with credentials which indubitably establish them as His au- 
thentic representatives? 

The actions and utterances of an individual may be accompanied 
by circumstances which make it plain that God assumes full respon- 
sibility for them, and that He gives to them divine sanction and 
approval. Circumstances which must be construed as an interven- 
tion of God in favor of an individual, and as a divine testimony 
to his mission, will have to be happenings, events, occurrences or 
works which imply the exercise of an exclusively divine attribute, 
and hence can emanate only from God Himself. Such incidents 
would really have the nature of a divine seal placed upon the things 
happening in connection with them. Whatever happens under such 
circumstances appears to take place under divine auspices, and what- 
ever would be announced under such conditions would have divine 
authorization. Doctrines promulgated under circumstances which 
indicate a direct intervention of God cannot but be regarded as being 
promulgated in His own name and by His authority, since the works 


wrought in connection with such a proclamation can have no other 
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meaning than that of divine testimony. It is true that God can 
permit an impostor to make a claim to a divine mission, but He can- 
not positively and directly concur in establishing this claim by per- 
forming in favor of such a one works that are the equivalent of 
divine attestation. There are ways, then, by which God can render 
us certain of His presence as a favorable and approving witness in 
a given case. 

Two divine attributes are relevant in this connection because they 
can afford incontrovertible evidence of God’s direct intervention. 
These are His omnipotence and His omniscience. Whenever we 
have evidence of the exercise of omnipotence and omniscience, we 
have absolute assurance of the direct action of God, because these 
two attributes cannot be successfully counterfeited. The omnip- 
otence of God manifests itself in miracles, His omniscience in 
prophecies; accordingly miracles and prophecies are the authentic 
criteria of divine revelation. These signs make revelation trust- 
worthy and credible. They have the value and efficacy of a divine 
seal. We do not blindly accept the purported divine message or mir- 
acle merely in virtue of an internal urging but on the strength of un- 
impeachable external evidence which vindicates its divine origin. 
That is the explicit doctrine of the Vatican Council which declares : 
“This faith, which is the beginning of human salvation, the Catholic 
Church teaches to be a supernatural virtue, by which, through the 
inspiration and codperation of the grace of God, we believe to be 
true what He has revealed, not on account of the intrinsic truth of 
it perceived by the natural light of reason, but on the authority of 
God who gives the revelation, who can neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived. Nevertheless, in order that the service of our belief might 
be in accord with reason, God willed to unite to the internal helps 
of the Holy Ghost external proofs of His revelation, to wit, external 
works divine, especially miracles and prophecies, which clearly 
demonstrating God’s omnipotence and infinite knowledge are most 
certain signs of divine revelation and are suited to the intelligence 
of all. Wherefore, both Moses and the Prophets, and most especially 
Christ Our Lord Himself, showed forth many and most evident 
miracles and prophecies; and of the Apostles we read: “But they 
going forth preached everywhere, the Lord working withal, and con- 
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firming the word with signs that followed.’” * The Lord Himself 
speaks of His stupendous works as a testimony by which His 
Heavenly Father confirms His mission: “But I have a greater testi- 
mony than that of John: for the works which the Father hath given 
Me to perfect, the works themselves which I do, give testimony of 
Me.” *® The assent to revelation confirmed by miracles and prophe- 
cies is an act in conformity with reason, since it is prompted by 
external evidence which renders the content of revelation credible, 
as St. Thomas tells us: “The believer has sufficient motive for be- 
lieving, for he is moved by the authority of divine teaching confirmed 
by miracles, and, what is more, by the inward instinct of the divine 
invitation; hence he does not believe lightly.” And in another pas- 
sage: “Faith has not that research of natural reason which demon- 
strates what is believed, but a research into those things whereby a 
man is induced to believe, for instance, that such things have been 
revealed by God and confirmed by miracles.” *° 

These signs are called the extrinsic criteria of Revelation because, 
though they do not give us a rational insight into the truths revealed, 
they make it safe and reasonable for us to accept them. Primarily 
and chiefly faith rests on these external criteria. They are of a 
striking and compelling nature, can be easily ascertained, and appeal 
to the lettered as well as the unlettered. Moreover, they at once 
guarantee the entire content of revelation and relieve us of the 
necessity of subjecting every separate doctrine to a critical examina- 
tion, for Revelation does not proceed by the tortuous, laborious and 
uncertain road of demonstraton and argument but by the direct, 
short and safe path of authoritative teaching. 

There are, however, also internal signs by which we can in a 
manner ascertain the genuineness of a divine message. It is obvious 
that when a message is trivial in content, injurious to the highest 
human values, self-contradictory or in opposition to well-established 
scientific facts, it cannot come from the Eternal Wisdom but must be 
spurious. ‘On the other hand, sublimity of doctrine, spiritual ap- 
peal, elevation of thought, logical consistency, helpfulness in moral 
striving and other lofty spiritual and ethical qualities will suggest 


8 Sess. III, cap. III. 

® John, v. 36. 

10 Summa Theol, II-II, Q. ii, art. 1; Q. iii, art. 9. Translation by Dominican 
Father (New York City). 
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a superhuman origin. The intrinsic positive criteria, though not by 
themselves alone decisive, are nevertheless of great value and serve 
to corroborate and reinforce the external signs. In fact, frequently 
they are the ones that lead to inquiry, and with some minds they 
have special weight. It would be wrong to belittle their force. 


The next step of our inquiry will be to apply these tests to the 
Christian religion and to find out whether the Christian Revelation 
shows the handwriting of God and bears the Divine Seal. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 











RELIGIOUS PANEGYRICS 
By tHe Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


In the volumes of sermons issuing from the press in our time a 
reader will come but rarely upon panegyrics. The Feast of All 
Saints may suggest a general eulogy. But with the exception of 
certain most prominent Saints such as Our Lady, St. Joseph, St. 
Patrick, or of patronal Saints of parishes or of religious com- 
munities, or of popular Saints such as the “Little Flower,” indi- 
vidual Saints rarely form the subject of our sermons. The Sunday 
pericopes appear to offer more than abundant texts and topics. 

The panegyric has lost some of the general approval it enjoyed 
in the Age of the Fathers and in subsequent centuries. This thought 
might naturally follow an examination of our manuals of sacred 
rhetoric, since these volumes now pay little or no attention to the 
panegyric. This neglect is not wholly peculiar, however, to our 
own times. Some eighty years ago, Van Hemel lamented, in his 
“Précis de Rhétorique Sacrée,” a decline in interest on which he 
comments: “We are not perhaps sufficiently convinced today of the 
incredible advantages presented by this kind of eloquence. The 
sainted Fathers have meanwhile left us a legacy of beautiful ex- 
amples for imitation... .Following in their footsteps, we ought to 
seize every opportunity for speaking to the faithful on the veneration 
of the Saints, on the examples they have given us, and on the power 
of their intercession for us.” And he quotes St. Augustine : Solem- 
nitates Martyrum exhortationes martyriorum sunt; and (but why in 
Latin, I do not know) St. Basil: H@c est martyrum vera laus, alios 
ad eorum virtutem e@mulandam invitare. He comments hereupon: 
“There is nothing more true; we see here the Gospel in action; be- 
sides, it is not a few isolated facts that are placed in relief; it is a 
complete rule of conduct, it is a full plan of life which leads in- 
fallibly to happiness and which proves that the practice of virtue is 
possible and even easy. Could we offer anything more useful for 
the consideration of the Christian auditor?” 


What may have been the reason for the decline of the panegyric 
in Van Hemel’s day is open to conjecture. In our times perhaps 
several reasons could safely be alleged. First of all, this style of 
pulpit oratory as meticulously analysed and patiently described by 
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Van Hemel and others would appear to envisage a sermon of an 
hour’s delivery—and with us time presses. Again, the olden florid 
style of eulogy is largely discredited now. Then, too, we may grow 
fatigued by a recital of facts that mystify us, and of superhuman 
achievements in virtue that discourage us. 

Meanwhile we are told that the purposes of a panegyric are the 
just one of honoring the Saints (whom God has so magnificently 
honored and rewarded), the helpful one of begging with more con- 
fidence their powerful intercession, and finally the very practical 
one of kindly encouragement to practise their virtues. We may cheer- 
fully and hopefully attend to the first two purposes. But the final 
purpose may leave us cold and inert. What is the real difficulty with 
panegyrics? The answer might be that it is twofold. In one respect, 
it affects the preacher’s conception of his proper office in respect of 
panegyrizing. In another respect, it affects the hearer’s reception of 
the sermon. 

The panegyrist is rhetorically advised that the substance or con- 
tent of his sermon must always be the same, namely, the Saint’s 
life, his virtues and his miracles as the means for arousing in us a 
proper veneration for him and a well-based confidence in his inter- 
cession, as well as an heroic determination to imitate him by faith- 
fully fulfilling all of the duties of a Christian. This is sufficiently 
clear. But then comes the question of method. What should be 
the form of the sermon? There are two accredited forms: the 
moral and the historical. 

Bossuet and Bourdaloue approved the moral form, which consists 
in selecting only one or two virtues in which the Saint excelled, and 
which made up the distinctive character of his sanctity. One might 
argue that there is in a Saint a predominant virtue, as there is in a 
sinner a predominant vice. Praising Bourdaloue’s panegyrics, Pére 
Bretonneau wrote that the preacher “held himself to a single moral 
point, and led from it to the conclusion either of the whole discourse 
or of one section of it, and, insisting thus on the point, he was able 
to open up a large field of instruction based on solid reasonings, and 
of touching appeals to the emotions of his hearers.” 

Now, this view was not held by Fénelon. In his Third Dialogue on 
Sacred Eloquence, he is asked: “Do you not think that, when the 
eulogy of a Saint is to be made, it is proper to depict his character 
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and to draw out the one special excellence of his actions and vir- 
tues?” He answers: “That would seem as though it were chiefly in- 
tended to show the acuteness and wealth of fancy of the orator.” 
He thought the method “a false one for most of the subjects to 
which it is applied.” And he proceeds to give his reasons (trans- 
lated by Eales) : 


“It is to do violence to facts, to try to force them all into illus- 
trations of a single quality. There are a great number of actions in 
a man’s life which come from various principles, and are signs of 
qualities very different. It is a sign of scholastic subtiety, and shows 
an orator who is very far from knowing human nature well, to wish 
to refer all actions to a single cause. The true means of making 
a portrait which shall be really a likeness is to depict the complete 
man: to put him before the eyes of the hearers, as he spoke and as 
he labored. In recounting the course of his life, it is quite right to 
bring into the foreground those parts of it in which his natural 
virtues, as the graces bestowed upon him, more manifestly appear ; 
yet something must be left for the mind and imagination of the 
hearer to fix upon. The best means of praising a Saint is to relate 
his praiseworthy actions. It is this which bestows solidity and 
strength to a eulogy; which instructs and impresses the hearer. 
Often the hearers depart without having after all a distinct idea of 
the life of a Saint, though they have been hearing about him for an 
hour: at the most, they have understood some few reflections on a 
small number of detached facts referred to without order. A 
preacher ought, on the contrary, to describe the Saint as he really 
existed ; to show him as he was at every age, in all the conditions of 
his life, and at the principal conjunctures through which he passed. 
That would not at all prevent remarks upon his character: which 
would, in fact, be much better displayed by his actions and his words, 
than by fancy sketches and remarks.” 


Would such a method be a simple story of the Saint’s life, rather 
than a panegyric upon him? Fénelon would not leave that impres- 
sion in our mind. He explains that he would not make merely a 


simple narrative : 

“I should content myself with making a tissue of the principal facts: 
but I should like that to be a concise, energetic, vigorous recital, vivid 
and full of animation; each word giving a lofty idea of the Saints, 
and serving as an exhortation to the hearer. To that I should add all 
such moral reflections as I thought most suitable. Do you not think 
that a discourse thus delivered would have a noble and attractive 
simplicity? Do you not think that, according to the rules of eloquence 
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which we have laid down, such a discourse would be more eloquent 
than all the high-flown panegyrics which one usually hears?” 


We have here, then, two opposed views of the method proper to 
panegyrics. On the one side we find such orators as Bossuet and 
Bourdaloue; on the other, Fénelon, comparatively few of whose ser- 
mons have come down to us, but whose views on preaching led 
Bishop Dupanloup to publish his own volume on “The Ministry of 
the Word” with its repeated eulogies of Fénelon as the model in- 
structor in homiletics for our modern age. 

Perhaps we shall be able to employ both methods if we make a 
distinction between the annually recurring celebration of the special 
patronal feast of a parish or a diocese or a nation, and the feast of 
a Saint which may happen, rather rarely, to fall on a Sunday. In 
the former case, the constantly repeated “life and virtues” of a Saint 
may become fatiguing, and the annual patronal feast would suggest 
rather such a panegyric as Bourdaloue planned—that is, a moral 
form. The historical form would be appropriate for the panegyric 
of a Saint whose feast rarely falls on Sunday. My next paper will 
take up this matter. 

And now, having disposed in some fashion of the style or “form” 
of the panegyric, we may consider some of the rules common to 
both forms. (1) A clearly defined object is essential to any kind of 
sermon, and the panegyric must conform to such a rule. What 
lesson should the people carry away from the panegyric? (2) The 
details of the Saint’s life ought to be historically verified, or the 
preacher should otherwise inform the people. This rule will be 
illustrated in a paper on “Panegyrical Difficulties.” Van Hemel 
declares that the preacher ought to banish from the pulpit of truth 
all that is questionable or doubtful, empty declamation and too 
emphatic eulogies, “all the baggage based on exaggeration.” But 
among the true events of the life, those only ought to be selected 
which discriminate one Saint from another in characteristic fashion. 
Cardinal Maury observed that the most ordinary fault in panegyrics 
was the repetition of things common to many Saints and therefore 
not peculiar to any one of them, and not especially adapted to the 
glory of the Saint whose panegyric is being preached, so that “most 
panegyrics, distinguished one from another solely by the title and 
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equally adaptable to all Saints of the same condition, do not suc- 
ceed in making any one of them known” to the hearers. 

The third rule deserves a special paragraph to itself. Van Hemel 
tells us that the panegyric permits all the ornaments of discourse: 
“Elegance and grace, splendor and elevation, everything that re- 
veals an ardent enthusiasm for the Saint can be found united in 
it.” He remarks later, however, that such qualities are not always 
indispensable: “On the contrary, we are convinced that, even here, 
discourses composed with purity of diction, but withal simple and 
thoroughly popular, will usually be the only ones that will attain 
the object of panegyrics.” This rule seems to wobble. But the 
writer probably disliked to appear critical of the things that passed 
in his day for splendid panegyrics. He had before his eyes, mean- 
while, the strong language of St. Alphonsus Liguori (“How good 
they would be, if preachers made them with simplicity, adding to 
the recital virtues of the Saint, suitable reflections, and thus in- 
fluencing the hearers to imitate the Saint’s example”) and of Mura- 
tori (“It is here more than anywhere else that sacred orators pile 
up everything beautiful and brilliant that they can find; it is here 
that they show off their eloquence. The purpose of panegyrics is 
to lead the people, by these examples, to the practice of virtue; but 
the greater part of panegyrists do not think of this. Great God! 
what ridiculous exaggerations, what temerarious reflections—in a 
word, what follies!”). St. Alphonsus refers to Muratori’s criti- 
cisms, and adds: ‘‘Would to God that one should hear no more 
these fatuous panegyrics, and that preachers would write in a 
simple and familiar style!’ Fortified thus with ample and high au- 
thority, Van Hemel feels himself permitted to express a wish that 
splendid (pompeux) and solemn panegyrics be reserved exclusively 
to extraordinary solemnities, to those exceptional occasions where 
the preacher is certain that he shall be understood by the select 
(élite) auditory before him. And he quotes St. Basil’s eulogy on 
St. Gordius to the effect that Christian preachers do not need to 
follow the precepts of pagan rhetoricians, but believe that a plain 
statement of facts is eulogy sufficient for the Saints and for us. 


The difficulty for the preacher, then, is to adapt the “form” 
(moral or historical) of his panegyric to the particular audience 
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which he will address. This matter, as was intimated above, will be 
considered in a succeeding paper. The difficulty for the auditory 
will be to understand a flowery and exuberant declamation of the 
preacher. The views of Muratori and of St. Alphonsus Liguori ought 
to be taken solemnly to heart. Simplicity of diction and of de- 
livery will really please the people, however much they may pre- 
tend to admire superlatives in adjectives and adverbs, and ex- 


pansiveness in gesture coupled with vocal gymnastics. The thought- 
fully written and earnestly but quietly spoken panegyric will be 
apt to exert a real influence on their Christian lives. 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


XI. Penance 

Since the Holy Father used “penance” and “prayer” as the 
themes of the latter part of his Encyclical, Caritate Christi, we can- 
not be wrong in reverting to these topics. 

Our Lord, in one of the most tragic parts of His preaching, defi- 
nitely said that among the results of His Coming would be, not 
peace, but war—war within the very heart of families. He did not 
come in order to set men at variance with one another, but variance 
would be the inevitable result of His appearance; for not all wills 
are good, and not all minds are clear. It is much as when He de- 
clared that He had not come to judge, but to save; and yet, that “all 
judgment was given over to the Son” (John, v. 22). Because of 
His appearance in the world, an instantaneous “separation” began 
to declare itself: men who loved the light, came to Him; those who 
loved darkness, went away—‘“went out, and it was night.” And, 
though He had not yet foretold His Passion, He proclaimed: ‘‘He 
that does not take up his cross and follow behind Me, is not worthy 
of Me” (Matt, x. 38). The words are grave. “Worthy of Me,” 
to judge by a great number of parallels even in classical Greek, 
means: “fit to associate with Me; up to My level; on the same plane 
with Me.” To be unworthy of Christ would mean to differentiate 
oneself so completely as to “lose caste” altogether, to change one’s 
category, in a word, to dechristianize oneself. This is appalling. 

Again, it is well to say one’s Confiteor. I am not at all clear 
whether I often preach about “penance.”’ Sometimes, but not often 
explicitly. I speak a great deal about efficiency, generosity, even 
unselfishness; but of direct “penance” and its mystical and ex- 
piational and impetratory value, not so often. Hence I do genuinely 
feel extremely awkward when the Missal makes me use again and 
again those very violent words “macerare,” “castigare,” during 


Lent; and tells me to inform His Majesty that I am reducing myself 
to a very chastened state by means of fasting. For I doubt whether 
I have ever been allowed officially to fast. “Don’t you dare try it!” 
is much more likely the direction I am likely to receive at the be- 
ginning of our very washed-out Lent. 
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However, the spirit and notion of penance have not disappeared. 
I was deeply touched by a little incident that occurred this summer. 
During the summer we have a Military Tattoo at Aldershot, and 
the spectacle is said to be superb in the extreme. It takes place at 
night, and is, I suppose, infinitely more magnificent than any display 
of fireworks, let alone any review taking place by daylight. The 
servants of a family I know had petitioned to be allowed to go 
to see it. Leave was given. The servants were talking of nothing 
else. All arrangements had been made. The family would dine 
out. The servants had had sleeping quarters fixed up for them with 
friends. When the time neared, the lady of the house reminded 
them that all was arranged and that they were perfectly free. 
“Madam, we’re none of us going.” “Why not?” “Because the 
Tattoo fell within that Octave of the Sacred Heart during which 
the Pope had asked his children to forego all amusements in a spirit 
of penance for the sins of the world.” So they gave up their super- 
treat. Who could assess the meritorious efficacy of such a sacrifice? 

Each Christian has, then, first to take up Ais cross, and then to 
follow Christ. “Taking up” is so very different from “putting up” 
with something. We usually are glad when we can persuade people 
to “be resigned,” when we have not to be content with their not 
revolting against “fate,” when we do not have to listen to the two 
often-repeated sentences: “Why should I suffer? Why should J 
suffer?” To have to suffer at all, seems due to divine cruelty. That 
it should be “I’’ who suffer, seems a divine injustice. ‘What have 
I done to deserve it?” It is assumed that, because a person is 
innocent, he ought not to suffer; whereas I suppose that only the 
innocent are able to use suffering aright, and have a pure self- 
regardless sacrifice to offer. The sinner can regard his suffering 
as deserved, and as somehow exhausted, its value all used up, in 
terms of punishment. But one whose conscience truly is clean, 
approximates in his suffering very nearly indeed to the immaculate 
Lamb of God. 

However, a cross ts each man’s cross—‘“his” cross, the cross 
that suits him. I don’t mean, the cross that he “likes’—a contra- 
diction in terms! The sooner we can persuade Catholics that “I 
don’t like it—it doesn’t appeal to me,” is no argument of any sort, 
the quicker we shall advance. By a man’s cross, then, I mean what 
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in his circumstances is the indicated cross. I am convinced that 
sheer study of the Faith is the cross indicated for many. “I hate 
Catholic books. Catholic journals bore me. I never read!” For, 
a generation of Catholics educated in all but their Faith is excellent 
material for all modern heresies. Only tonight I was asked, with 
all sorts of previous apologies: “Do you really believe all that? 
Isn’t your tongue ever in your cheek?” “All what?’ “Well, the 
Immaculate Conception. Transubstantiation.” I asked my ques- 
tioner what exactly he might suppose those words to mean. He did 
not know. He really did suppose the former to mean the Virgin 
Birth; the latter, some sort of chemical change. Badly instructed? 
Of course. But if one’s Catholic education is not carried on after 
childhood, badly instructed is just what one becomes. I would like 
a lot of “penance” to be done in the sheer matter of reading, not 
in spite of one’s not liking it, but because one does not like it! 

I have known certain lads (French, to tell the truth, and apt to 
enjoy dramatic contrasts, especially if they can be noted down 
afterwards in lengthy, self-revelatory or at least self-chronicling 
diaries) who always put a spiky chain round their arms when they 
went to dances. Well, in spite of one’s having no antecedent objec- 
tion to penances consisting of things like that, or like giving up 
drinks or symbolical acts or omissions of that sort, I should tend 
to think that a modern man’s “own” penance ought on the whole 
to be something social and constructive. But we have said enough 
of that. 

But quite possibly we have to concentrate as much upon the 
“follow Me” as on either of the other two parts of this little phrase. 
“Weariness in well-doing’” was always a topic attended to by 
ascetics. St. Ignatius positively reeled, in his early conversion, when 
the idea occurred to him: “Shall I be able to keep this up for forty 
years?” The intolerable monotony of a priest’s life—for few find 
their hard work other than heartbreakingly tedious at times—is a 
very good example of “following Christ.” For if you follow, you 
take time over it. You are not all in a moment at the place. Hence 
we come back again to the crown of all virtues, perseverance, and 
it may well too be the crown of all penance. I used to find people 
in Africa continually talking about the native’s “inconsequence.” 
He was always going off at angles or abruptly dropping his under- 
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takings. Quite apart from delicate psychological questions—such 
as, what the native really saw to be worth while (which might be 
quite different from what we should judge to be so) and naturally 
his inability to go on for ever at something he did not see any 
point in, or attractiveness, or even intelligibility—well, it has often 
seemed to me that “inconsequence”’ is the very word I should choose 
to describe a modern phenomenon noticeable in England at any rate. 
People are always starting things and then leaving off, even though 
they started with enthusiasm. What a number of Catholic enter- 
prises have been begun, have indeed been made much of in the head- 
lines of our press, and then have been dropped! 

The fact is, that our modern cinema-trained generation cannot 
keep on for very long at anything; it cannot so much as remember, 
or retain an idea, or keep up a steady application of the will. And, 
above all, I seem to see a sort of instability of character which pre- 
vents people getting through the slump which invariably follows 
an original success. It has constantly seemed to me that, if the 
“slump” in nearly anything that is undertaken be got through, why 
then the enterprise is sure to succeed, though possibly on not quite 
such flamboyant lines as it seemed to bid fair to do. 

Maybe, then, it is worth regarding perseverance itself as a very 
real sort of penance, and to recommend it on those grounds. 














THE OXFORD MOVEMENT AND THE 
ANGLICAN REVIVAL 


By Epwarp A. Wuenscuet, C.SS.R., $.T.D. 


With regard to the avowed aim of its leaders, the Oxford Move- 
ment was one of the many forlorn hopes fostered in a University 
which has come to be known as the home of lost causes. It was a 
splendid but futile attempt to “Catholicize” the Church of Eng- 
land, that is to free her from the control of the State, and to revive 
among Anglicans the Catholic concept of the Church as a divinely 
established society, having sovereign authority over her creed, her 
worship and her discipline. The movement aroused intense en- 
thusiasm, spreading rapidly beyond England to the highlands of 
Scotland and the Orange North of Ireland, and raising resounding 
echoes here in America, where the Anglican Communion is repre- 
sented by the Protestant Episcopal Church, an offspring of the 
Church of England. The inexorable logic of facts, however, grad- 
ually dispelled the fond hopes of the Oxford reformers. The 
Church of England was found to be national and Erastian by 
her very constitution. Created and sustained by the secular power 
and acknowledging no authority except that vested in the Crown, 
she had no existence, no voice, no will of her own, apart from the 
State. “A branch of the civil service,’ was how Lord Houghton 
designated her status. She showed unmistakably of what spirit 
she was when her bishops, without a dissenting voice, condemned 
the famous Tract 90, in which Newman contended for a Catholic 
interpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles, the principal Anglican 
formulary. That meant that the Oxford Movement and the 
Church of England were logical contradictories and could not co- 
exist. The National Establishment could not be ‘Catholicized” 
without being destroyed. 

When this became clear, the real Oxford Movement automatically 
ceased. There was nothing further for it to do except to gather 
up those of its followers who were willing to go all the way with 
their principles and to move on into the Catholic Church, its only 
consistent terminus. A steady influx of converts, in America as 
well as in England, was the result. Those who remained behind 
(and they were the majority) were broken and dispersed like a 
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defeated army. A feeling of hopeless perplexity prevailed among 
them for some years, until signs of renewed activity appeared in 
many independent centers wherever enterprising apostles succeeded 
in finding a following. This subsequent activity, however, was 
something distinct from the original movement. Between the two 
there could be no real continuity, because there could be no real 
identity of principle. To attempt to carry on in the Anglican 
Church after its essentially Protestant character had been so clearly 
demonstrated, was to surrender the principles which had been the 
inspiration and the life of the Oxford Movement. The Anglican 
Revival, as this new movement is called, might shelter itself under 
the name and proceed for some time on the momentum of its fore- 
runner, but it must eventually expire and be re-absorbed into the 
Protestantism from which it had emerged, for want of any vitality 
of its own to sustain it. It was like taking again to the high seas, 
without chart or compass, after the ship had entered port. 

Before considering the fortunes of the Anglican Revival, it may 
be well to notice briefly the immediate effect of the Oxford Move- 
ment in the Church of England. This will show still more clearly 
the futility of any attempt to carry out Tractarian principles in that 
Church, or any Church of the Anglican Communion. Ecclesiastical 
liberty and dogma—the spiritual sovereignty of the Church and the 
immutable truth of the Word of God as proclaimed by her voice— 
these were the watchwords of the Tractarians. Their defeat actually 
brought about a more emphatic assertion of the supremacy of the 
State over the Church of England, and promoted that anti-dog- 
matic indifference, now called Modernism, which they had set out 
to conquer. 

On the eve of the Oxford Movement Newman and Hurrell 
Froude chose as their motto the words which Achilles spoke on 
returning to the battle: “You shall know the difference, now that 
I am back again.” Here was the difference, as plain as a pikestaff. 
By their vigorous fight for the adoption of an authoritative and 
exclusive body of teaching by their Church, the Tractarians had 
only succeeded in exposing her glaring inconsistencies, the ambigu- 
ous nature of her formularies, and the impotence of her bishops 
before the civil power. They swept away the traditional landmarks 
of Anglicanism and forced all parties within its borders to recast 
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the foundations of their belief. The result was greater doctrinal 
chaos than had existed before. The Anglican Church had never 
been very sensitive to dogmatic truth; but now “comprehensiveness” 
was to become, more conspicuously than ever, her badge and her boast 
—that blessed euphemism for a vague, elastic toleration which can 
embrace with equal ease a thousand contradictory opinions, on sub- 
jects ranging from the Personality of God and the Divinity of 
Christ to the lawfulness of wearing a surplice. Henceforth the 
dominant party among Anglicans was to be the Liberal or Modernist, 
which, on the plea of keeping abreast of science and modern thought, 
is constantly “re-interpreting”’ the dogmas of Christianity in terms 
from which all supernatural significance has been carefully excluded. 

Moreover, as a direct result of the Oxford Movement, the Liberals 
gained the ascendancy in the Anglican episcopate, under the egis 
of the State. The Government adopted the policy of appointing 
only such men as were sufficiently broadminded and subservient, and 
excluding from the episcopal bench the troublesome agitators for 
reform. The classical example of the effect of the Oxford Move- 
ment in this respect is the famous Gorham Case, which threw such 
consternation into the remnants of the Tractarian party. Mr. Gor- 
ham was an Anglican clergyman who denied baptismal regenera- 
tion—a doctrine which lies at the very roots of the Catholic con- 
cept of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. In 1850 he 
was appointed by the Crown to a see of the Church of England. 
All objections from the anxious upholders of orthodoxy were per- 
emptorily overruled, the Privy Council, whose judgment was final, 
deciding that the views held by Mr. Gorham were “not contrary 
or repugnant to the declared doctrine of the Church of England 
as by law established.” In rendering this decision Lord Campbell 
declared that the effect of the legislation under Henry VIII, re- 
vived by Elizabeth and confirmed in subsequent reigns, had been 
to locate in the Crown all decisive jurisdiction which before the 
Reformation had been exercised by the Pope. The Gorham Judg- 
ment opened the eyes of many of the lingerers to the true character 
of the Anglican Church, and there was a second great influx of 
converts into the Catholic fold, among them Cardinal Manning. 


However, there were still a great number of Anglicans who did 
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not see their way to go to Rome, and yet had been too profoundly 
stirred by the heroic crusade of the Tractarians to be able to ad- 
vance with the Liberals into the morass of religious indifference, or 
to relapse into the superficial, conventional religion which had pre- 
vailed before 1833. With pathetic optimism they clung to the hope 
that the ideals of the Oxford Movement might still be realized in 
the Anglican Church, and gradually rallied their forces under the 
leadership of Pusey. They called themselves “Anglo-Catholics,” 
but were more generally known as Puseyites from their leader, or 
as Ritualists from the pronounced development in external cere- 
monial which the revival took through their efforts. 

Stubbornly ignoring the revelations brought out by the Oxford 
Movement, the Ritualists kept on assuming the hopelessly untenable 
position that the Church of England, established at the will of 
Elizabeth and having its life and being in the secular power, had 
an unbroken continuity with the pre-Reformation Church in Eng- 
land—the Church which God had planted by the hand of Augustine, 
which had built the ancient monasteries and cathedrals, which had 
flourished under Edward the Confessor and had bled with Thomas 
of Canterbury and the martyrs of Tyburn Hill. The Reformers, 
it was said, had indeed gone too far in removing abuses and had al- 
most succeeded in destroying the ancient Church. In spite of appear- 
ances, however, the Anglican Church retained all things absolutely 
necessary for Catholic life. She still possessed the Apostolic Suc- 
cession, the Sacraments and the Creeds; and there were sufficient 
signs of supernatural life among her members to show her to be 
a living “branch” of the Church of Christ. But if Anglicanism 
was to be true to itself and to its own past, those points of Catholic 
faith and worship which had fallen into abeyance through the 
unhappy changes wrought by the Reformers, and which the Ox- 
ford Movement had done so much to revive, must be brought to 
the people in a practical and tangible form, mainly through the 
liturgy, which was the traditional outward expression of the great 
realities of faith. 

The new trend soon became apparent in a great number of cere- 
monial innovations, relating chiefly to the transformation of the 
Communion Service into “Mass.” Certain specific practices adopted 
by the Ritualists were known as the “Six Points.” These were: 
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the eastward position of the minister at the altar, that is, with his 
back turned to the people; the wearing of Eucharistic vestments; 
the use of lighted candles; the mixing of water with the wine in 
chalice; the use of unleavened bread; the burning of incense as a 
sign of sacrificial worship. 

About these “points” a bitter controversy raged for many years, 
With few exceptions, the bishops were decidedly hostile. Organ- 
ized riots frequently interrupted services in ritualistic churches. 
Endless trials were conducted before the courts and almost invari- 
ably went against the Ritualists. The more daring and obstinate 
among them were cast into prison and burdened with heavy fines. 
The Church Association, founded to keep watch over their services 
and to denounce delinquents, did its work so well that it earned the 
nickname of “Persecution Company, Limited.” In 1875, Disraeli ob- 
tained the passage of the Public Worship Regulation Act, forbid- 
ding certain ceremonies and creating a special Committee of the 
Privy Council “to put down the Ritualists.” As late as 1906 a 
Royal Commission, after a thorough examination of ritualistic prac- 
tices, reported that most of them, being in flagrant contradiction to 
the teaching of the Articles and the Prayer Book, were illegal and 
“should promptly be made to cease.” 

So the battle raged, with almost fanatical fury on one side and 
almost heroic devotion on the other, until at last the bishops gave 
up. Weary of a contest with men whose convictions were much 
deeper than their own and who seemed to be made of the stuff of 
martyrs, they refused any longer to present recalcitrants for tria! 
and extended to the Ritualists a grudging toleration. 


The results of this hard-won victory may be seen today in all 
parts of the world to which the Anglican Revival has penetrated, 
and not least here in America. There are the stately churches and 
the beautiful chapels which are often so Catholic in appearance that 


an unwary Catholic may be deceived. There is the high altar, with 
tabernacle and crucifix and rubrical candles, and before it the sanc- 
tuary lamp. At the sides there may be other altars dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart, to the Blessed Virgin, or to St. Joseph. There are 
the confessionals, statues and paintings of Catholic Saints, on the 
walls the stations of the cross, at the door the holy water font. The 
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services are equally Catholic in appearance. “Mass” (no longer a 
forbidden word) is the principal act of worship and is performed 
with grace and decorum and with full ceremonial. Exposition and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is a regular occurrence. One 
may hear the public recitation of the Catholic Litanies and the Ro- 
sary, and observe the celebration of such Feasts as the Assumption, 
All Souls’ Day and Corpus Christi, the last perhaps with a proces- 
sion of the Blessed Sacrament. 

There are also the numerous Anglican religious orders—a strik- 
ing departure from the spirit of the English Reformation, one of 
the chief objects of which was the spoliation and the suppression 
of the monasteries. The Oxford Movement had aroused aspirations 
for the old monastic ideal; but it was not till 1845 that Pusey made 
the bold experiment of actually establishing Anglican convents. 
Since then they have been greatly multiplied. These orders devote 
themselves to prayer and the practices of asceticism, to missionary 
and parochial duties and the multiform works of charity, and repre- 
sent what is highest and best in Anglican spirituality and pastoral 
zeal. 

Nor are these innovations confined to those who are professedly 
Anglo-Catholics. Anglicans generally have quietly appropriated 
more or less of the externals of Catholicism for which the Ritualists 
fought and suffered. It is quite true to say that the face of Angli- 
canism has undergone a startling change, compared with what it 
was prior to the Oxford Movement, when the Anglican clergyman 
would have scorned the idea of being called a priest, and the ordi- 
nary layman would hardly have been more astonished at being told 
that his minister was in communion with the Pope than that in the 
Eucharist he offered a sacrifice. Doubtless, the Tractarians would 
have some difficulty in recognizing the Church whose unsightly 
places of worship and the meanness and poverty of whose services 
stirred in them the spirit of the reformer. 

The Anglo-Catholic victory, however, is one in appearance only. 
It was won at every step by disobedience, by the successful defiance 
of their immediate ecclesiastical superiors and of the legal tribunals 
of the State, and has resulted in the formation of just another party 
—a loose, incohesive group of individualists, by no means agreed 
among themselves or consistent with their position as Anglicans. 
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They are tolerated on that very principle of religious indifference 
against which the Oxford Movement declared war to the knife; 
and they themselves hold and practise what is distinctive of them in 
their communion on that principle of private judgment which was 
anathema to the Tractarians. Their presence merely means that 
certain doctrines and practices may be held in the Anglican Church, 
not that they are taught and sanctioned by the Anglican Church. 
They are a minority; but even though we double and triple their 
numbers, the Anglican Communion, in whatever part of the world, 
is no more Catholic today than was the parent Church of England 
when it was “by law established” under Elizabeth. Anglo-Cathol- 
icism (even the name is self-contradictory) is the antithesis of 
Catholicism. The point to be stressed is that, as a system, it is an 
inverted pyramid, precariously balanced on the one small apex—the 
private judgment of the individual. 

The Anglo-Catholic himself does not think so. He denies that 
he is a Protestant; he claims to be “Catholic, but not Roman,” and 
that his religion is “Catholicism without the Pope.” How, then, 
does he draw the lines of the One Universal Church so as to bring 
himself within its pale? Where is the external authority, the living 
voice, to which he makes his appeal as the criterion of Catholic faith 
and discipline? How does he solve the problem which so harassed 
the Oxford men before him—the necessity of constructing an intel- 
ligible via media between Protestantism and what he is pleased to 
call “Romanism” or “Roman Catholicism” ? 

The fact is that, as far as any theoretical basis of his beliefs goes, 
the Anglo-Catholic finds himself exactly where the Oxford Move- 
ment left him. He has no choice but to hold the “middle way” 
which Newman defended so desperately with all the weapons avail- 
able, with the result that one by one they broke in his grasp. The 
appeal to the testimony of the Primitive Church, as the true expo- 
nent of Christianity and the special basis of Anglicanism, is now 
practically abandoned. It is difficult to master as a theory, more 
difficult to reduce to practice, and Newman’s experience has shown 
how dangerous it is for an Anglican to handle. The tendency now 
is to shift the appeal to the present consensus of the “three branches” 
—Roman, Eastern and Anglican. It is assumed that all three of 
these have retained the Apostolic ministry, the use of the sacraments, 
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and the old Catholic creeds ; that they have an internal spiritual unity 
and together make up Catholic Christendom. “The voice of the 
Church,” therefore, is to be heard today speaking in the common 
consent of these three bodies. Where they are agreed, there is the 
revealed faith of Christendom; where they differ among themselves, 
there are matters of opinion which do not necessarily command the 
assent of the faithful. 

The Branch Theory in this revised form is not a bit more valid 
than when it was first proposed. It is an afterthought to explain 
accomplished facts and to justify the position of the Anglican Com- 
munion. Constant repetition does not lend it any strength. 

It is evident enough that Rome and the Eastern Orthodox Church 
agree in many points of doctrine and practice. The Anglican 
Church, however, can be brought in line with them only by ignor- 
ing the stern facts of the English Reformation and subjecting the 
Anglican formularies to a tortuous and unnatural interpretation. 
Like the Tractarians, the Anglo-Catholics find it necessary to speak 
softly of the Thirty-nine Articles and take their stand on the Book 
of Common Prayer, which is supposed to express the mind of their 
Church in all essential matters of faith and worship. But the Prayer 
Book itself is a product of the ruthless war on the Catholic Faith 
with which the Elizabethan Establishment was ushered into the 
world. It was expressly designed to exclude essential points of 
Catholic faith and worship, especially the idea of a Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice and a sacrificing priesthood. It is deliberately anti-sacrificial 
and anti-sacerdotal. It is a schedule of a penal code, originally im- 
posed by the same authority which branded priests as traitors; 
which made the celebration of Mass a capital crime and assistance 
at it a felony; which ordered the altars to be pulled down and mov- 
able tables to be substituted, in order to wean the simple faithful 
from the Mass and to train them in the “right use of the Lord’s 
Supper.” To revive such points after more than three hundred 
years of complete desuetude, and to claim for them, as the Anglo- 
Catholics do, not merely the tolerance but the authority and the ac- 
tual sanction of the Anglican Church, is a startlingly bold procedure. 

There is, moreover, a fundamental flaw running through this 
new form of the Branch Theory from top to bottom. Its basic prin- 
ciple is that Rome, Constantinople and Canterbury together consti- 
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tute the Church of Christ today, and that the living voice of the 
Church speaks in the consensus of all three. This is an assumption 
which Rome and Constantinople explicitly and emphatically repudi- 
ate; nor can Canterbury be fairly said to hold it, if it is maintained 
only by one extreme section of Anglo-Catholics, while all other 
Anglicans likewise reject it. Therefore, by the very test which this 
school invokes the basis of their whole system is invalidated. The 
theory is self-contradictory; it stultifies the Anglican position and 
leaves the individual who chooses to appeal to it supporting, like an 
Atlas, the whole three-branched Church on his own shoulders. 

There is little profit, however, in discussing the theory of Anglo- 
Catholics. When the inconsistencies of their position are pointed 
out, they fall back on the purely subjective argument from experi- 
ence. The graces which they are personally conscious of, they say, 
are a proof that God is with their Church—an argument which is 
equally valid for a Unitarian or a Holy Roller. But whatever the 
ostensible theory may be, the actual practice of Anglo-Catholics is 
to borrow directly from the Catholic and Roman Church whatever 
appeals to them or promises to be useful. They use the Roman Mis- 
sal and Breviary, the Roman Ritual and Calendar. For dogmatic 
and moral teaching they go to our theologians. For devotional and 
ascetical literature they draw on our spiritual writers. Their 
religious orders, with rules, customs and styles of habit, are copied 
from Catholic models. All this, as is obvious, is done against the 
sentiment of their own Church, and certainly without any sanction 
from the Catholic Church, which does not recognize them, and 
which they do not recognize either as far as she claims obedience. 
The net result is an imitative Catholicism based on personal caprice, 
which is no basis at all. 

Now, since such is the actual position of the Anglo-Catholics, 
it was inevitable from the very start that they would drift into that 
Modernism which they began by decrying. This was not so appar- 
ent during the trying years when they were the object of persecu- 
tion. They were fighting for the sanctuary and the altar; they had 
a practical work to do and were not so much concerned with specu- 
lation and intellectual controversy. In the comparative peace that 
followed, however, the principles really at work were bound to rise 
to the surface and to operate with an energy that could not be 
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checked by mere verbal formulas. In Christianity there is no me- 
dium between the private judgment of the individual and the au- 
thority of the Church, speaking through the divinely appointed 
hierarchy—the Pope and the Catholic Bishops in communion with 
him. Private judgment is simply the self-dependent natural reason 
making itself the norm and the judge of supernatural truth. This 
is rationalism, which in our times has taken the peculiar form of 
Modernism; and this spirit has now deeply infected the Anglo- 
Catholic party, as well as all other parties in the Anglican 
Communion. 

To the outsider this was an observable fact for many years, 
notably since the development of the school headed by the late Dr. 
Gore, an advanced Modernist, who was hailed as a prophet by 
Anglo-Catholics. Now we have clear testimony of the fact from 
within the party itself. Fifty Anglo-Catholic clergymen have is- 
sued a “Centenary Manifesto,” dated October 1, 1932, in which 
they deplore the progress of Modernism among those who claim 
to be the heirs of the Tractarians, and deny the right of those who 
have succumbed to that spirit to celebrate this year’s centenary of 
the Oxford Movement. They assert that “there is manifest today 
a drift and tendency leading the main body of Anglo-Catholics to 
depart fundamentally from the religion of the great leaders who 
began the Movement. It is now infected with a spirit of compro- 
mise and Modernism, which is gradually leavening the whole and 
threatens to divert it from its true course.” 

Even in their avowed aims the ieaders today have deliberately 
given up the attempt to carry out the purpose which was the sole rea- 
son for the existence of the Oxford Movement. They no longer claim 
to “Catholicize” the Anglican Church, but have become much more 
modest in their demands. In the words of the Manifesto, “aban- 
doning the necessarily exclusive claim of Catholic Truth, they now 
begin to advocate and justify a novel comprehensiveness and mutual 
toleration of opposed teaching on fundamental matters within the 
English Church, in which they express themselves as willing to oc- 
cupy the position of one among many mutually contradictory 
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apparent advance of Anglo-Catholicism towards the Church during 
the past sixty or seventy years. The movement, as a whole, is rap- 
idly retreating in the opposite direction. The only real advance 
towards the Church is being made by individuals—those who still 
retain some grasp of Catholic truth, some longing for the fountains 
of divine grace, and wish to have assurance of the reality. It has 
always been the lot of the Anglican Revival to train disciples it can- 
not hold, to raise difficulties it cannot answer, to arouse aspirations 
it cannot fulfill. It has thus served as a sort of catechumenate to 
the Church, who still gleans thousands of precious souls from the 
Anglican field. But with the deadening virus of Modernism spread- 
ing so widely among Anglo-Catholics, the effect of the movement 
in this respect must suffer a corresponding decline. 

Nor should Catholics be too deeply impressed by the movement 
for the reunion of Christendom, of which Anglo-Catholics are the 
chief promoters, and which must be reckoned among the results di- 
rectly due to the Oxford Movement. When the latter was nearing 
its crisis, the general impression was that individual conversion to 
Rome was the only alternative to an intolerable position in the Angli- 
can Church or to outright scepticism. But when Newman, in Tract 
90, brought forward a Catholic interpretation of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, with the purpose of holding waverers in the Church of 
England, the project of “corporate reunion” dawned upon many 
minds as an attainable ideal. Not many weeks after Tract go, a 
letter, inspired by Ward and written in French by Dalgairns, was 
circulated through Italy, France and Catholic Germany, describing 
the Catholic leanings of Newman and his followers and appealing 
to the Catholics of the Continent for sympathy and codperation in 
the work of reunion. Pusey’s J/renicon was a rather awkward step 
in the same direction. An increasing number of religious-minded 
Anglicans, sensing keenly their own isolation and the scandalous 
divisions in their Church and in Christendom at large, desiring 
recognition of their orders, and dissatisfied with the desperate ex- 
pedients to which they were driven to be loyal to their Church and 
to their conscience, came to deem it a necessity and a duty to labor 
for the fulfillment of Christ’s will, “that they all may be one.” 
Many of them have even been fascinated by the idea that the Angli- 
can Communion, as holding a central position between the ancient 
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Churches and the modern Protestant sects, has the providential mis- 
sion of bringing these two extremes together, by affording them a 
point of contact and enabling them to understand each other. This 
sense of vocation has given birth to several well-meant undertakings 
for promoting the unity of Christendom, the most ambitious of 
which thus far was the World Conference of Faith and Order, held 
in 1927 at Lusanne. 

The schemes of reunion, however, since they are inspired by prin- 
ciples of comprehension and compromise, hold out no hope of heal- 
ing the deep divisions of Christendom. “Union, not uniformity,” 
is their slogan. The general idea is that all the Churches which are 
agreed on a substratum of fundamental doctrines and institutions 
are to form some kind of league or federation, and to be in recog- 
nized communion with one another—a consummation which would 
sanction essential differences and leave intact the causes of the 
original division. 

There is, indeed, a comparatively small and uninfluential group 
of Anglo-Catholics who advocate reunion on a full dogmatic basis, 
and regard communion with the See of Rome as the ultimate goal. 
For these the signers of the above-mentioned Manifesto may be con- 
sidered to speak: “Our Lord set up One Church, the members of 
which are to be in communion with one another. This One Catholic 
Church was constituted with St. Peter as its Foundation and Head, 
and forever has as its Center and Guide on earth the successor of 
St. Peter. This truth we confess, and hence, while striving also 
for reunion with the Orthodox Churches of the East, we declare 
that the real and essential goal is Reunion with the Apostolic See 
of Rome.” This, they say, is “the natural consummation of the 
movement celebrated by the present centenary,” and this “alone will 
justify and crown the efforts and sacrifices of our forerunners, and 
by the grace of God bring the seed sown by the Oxford Fathers 
to full fruition, and the Oxford Movement to its perfect term.” 

One must respect the sentiments of the signers of the Manifesto 
and of the other Anglo-Catholics who agree with them; but a Catho- 
lic will find it difficult to understand the illusion under which they 
labor. They think of the One Church founded by Christ as split 
up into fragments, which must be welded together again. Pro- 
fessing to recognize in the See of Rome “that Authority whose di- 
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vinely appointed office it is to ‘strengthen the brethren,’ and who 
always and everywhere preserves the one Faith in its integrity,” 
they remain in full communion with a Church honeycombed by 
heresy, in the vain hope that this crumbling makeshift will one day 
be re-united with the Apostolic See, with which it was never united; 
a Church whose formularies explicitly repudiate the Pope’s author- 
ity, and which the Holy See has declared in the most solemn and 
public manner to lack valid orders. And théy attempt to justify 
their position on a theory which that same Holy See has condemned 
as clearly as it has condemned Modernism. On Catholic principles 
and in elementary logic they have no alternative but to make their 
individual submission in faith and humility, or to cease the pretense 
of being Catholics. 



















































CHRISTIAN MARTYRS IN RUSSIA 


By His ExceLLency, THE Most Rev. Epwarp A. O’RourkE, D.D. 


II. The Lutherans in Russia 


The reports which reach us concerning the state of things in 
Russia and the Christian martyrs of the present day are so har- 
rowing that one is apt to forget the toll of victims left behind by 
the waves of revolution and anarchy which first swept over Russia 
in 1905. That first revolution in Russia, the first manifestation of 
the strength of the cloud which was to overshadow that rich and 
fertile land, should have sounded a stronger warning to the Chris- 
tian world. 

The conflicting elements which were released on the abolition 
of serfdom by the edict of the Czar Alexander II, whereby millions 
of slaves without any preliminary preparation or education were 
suddenly freed, paved the way for the revolutionary movement in 
Russia. As these liberated slaves and their children learned to read 
and write, they emerged from one generation of illiterates into one 
of students of socialism, whose doctrines were propounded in so 
many instances by the teachers in the rural schools. Almost before 
they learned the alphabet, these ignorant people were taught the 
idea of freedom, to obtain the realization of which it was first 
necessary to do away with all the old oppression; thus, the first 
lesson they were taught was—to destroy. 


It is of especial interest to consider the effects of the first Rus- 
sian revolution on the Baltic Provinces in view of the strong Ger- 
man influence there. Throughout history, of course, since their 
first occupation by the Teutonic Order of Knights, the Germans 
have looked upon the Baltic Provinces of Estland, Kurland and 
Livland as a German colony, and various wars have been fought 
for their possession. The Russian Czar, Peter the Great, conquered 
the territory and it became part of Russia, but the German element 
retained a great deal of its strength. In spite of this, the anarchy 
which spread over Russia after the end of the Russo-Japanese War 
in 1904-5, also spread as far as the shores of the Baltic. In its 
train came the inevitable follower, atheism. That was the be- 
ginning, and there started then the movement which has now 
reached such frightful and frightening dimensions. 
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“Religion is nonsense,” declared the leaders. “It is merely a 
bogey for frightening children and fools, and God is simply an 
invention of the priesthood for keeping the people in ignorance and 
subjugation.” 

They organized parties and marched from church to church, 
interrupting the services, demanding that the pastors should be 
turned out. The people were urged to do away with individuals 
who were considered dangerous obstacles in the path of revolu- 
tionary progress. Christianity in the eyes of the revolutionaries 
was the biggest obstacle, therefore its exponents should be removed. 
Christ was in the persons of His clergy, so they began putting 
clergymen to death in the attempt to kill the Church of Christ. 

In one church, that of Serben in the Wenden district, the in- 
terrupted service was turned into a meeting and the question of 
whether or not God exists was put to the vote. One old Lettish 
peasant declared: “No one has seen God. If God exists, you can- 
not depose Him. If there is no God, you do not need to depose 
Him.” He was thrashed for being a reactionary. 

Pastors were boycotted; none dared bring or sell them food; 
they were forced to leave their parishes for fear of starvation for 
themselves and their families, or they were shot, murdered in cold 
blood, like the first victim, Pastor Schilling of Nitau. In 1905 
five pastors of the Lutheran Church in Livland thus lost their lives. 
Many churches were horribly desecrated, though none to the same 
appalling degree as we read of in Russia today. The overthrow 
of the first revolution and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in Russia quelled the socialist reign of terror for a time. 
There was more freedom in Lettland after that. People could 
attend meetings and reunions which were formerly frowned upon 
by the Czarist regime, but while this improved the opportunities 
for the development and growth of the different cultural societies 
to which belonged the German element (that is, the educated classes, 
the landowners and the clergy), this also allowed the nationalists, 
the peasant classes and the socialists to organize themselves and to 
consolidate their ranks. 


The aim of the Russians was to oust the German influence. 
Ever since they had conquered the territory at the point of the 
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sword in the days of the Teutonic Knights and acquired vast tracts 
of land, subduing the local inhabitants and building the town of 
Riga as another member of the Hanseatic League, the Germans 
had looked upon the Russians as a menace and, after their con- 
quest by Peter the Great, as usurpers. And the local inhabitants 
were eager to be rid of both. The warning which was sounded by 
the death of the first victims of the revolution was not heeded. 


In the Baltic Privinces the most powerful church was the Lu- 
theran, vying with the Greek Orthodox which was the state religion. 
The Catholic Church was in the minority. The Lutheran, to 
which belonged all the German element, was the strongest influence. 
The teaching of Martin Luther forbids reverence of the Saints, 
advocating in the abstract the admiration of the noble qualities 
of soul possessed by the early Christian martyrs. Lutherans do 
not pay homage to the early Church’s martyrs for fear of seem- 
ing to copy the Catholics. However, many of Luther’s followers 
have not been lacking in the martyrs’ spirit, and have been ready to 
lay down their lives for their faith, but when persecution lost its 
vigor in the Middle Ages and there was a commencement of a 
more peaceful era in Ceneral Europe, the Reformed Church was 
content to shelve the question of martyrdom, since the memory 
of the sufferings and death of so many innocent persons was merely 
a rather disquieting reminder of the sacrifices once expected as a 
matter of course from every Christian citizen, and did not at all 
appeal to the comfortable burghers in these easier times. It began 
to seem unlikely that the Evangelized Church was so serious or so 
important a matter that one might be expected to die for it. And 
it was not only the Lutherans who held this view. At Innsbruck 
in 1904 the Jesuit Fathers were saying: “Alas! It is not likely that 
anyone in our day will be called upon to die a martyr’s glorious 
death.” 

As civilization progressed, the law and the State combined to 
protect the citizen against the earlier religious intolerance. It was 
generally conceded that out in the wilds, perhaps, missionaries among 
the heathens might still have to make the supreme sacrifice and join 
the noble army of martyrs, but that this might happen now, in 
Europe, nobody ever thought—until 1905. 
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A careful record has been compiled by a pastor of the Lutheran 
Church in Riga of the members of the German and Lettish Prot- 
estant clergy who have laid down their lives for their faith since 
the first outbreak of revolution in Russia at the end of 1904. The 
title of this record is significant: ‘The Baltic Martyr Book.” 
Equally significant are the binding (rusty red, the color of dry 
bloodstains) and the symbols on the cover (a cross, a chalice, and 
a crown). 

The first five clergymen to lose their lives in 1905 never had 
even the semblance of a trial. They had protested against handing 
over their churches to the mob; they had resisted the revolution- 
aries and remained at their posts despite threats and warnings. 
Pastor Schilling, whose name has already been mentioned, was 
conducting the service on Whit Sunday, 1905, when a group of 
young men flourishing revolvers stormed into the church, and while 
some of them held the pastor in the vestry, the others covered 
the congregation with their revolvers and one of them delivered a 
wildly revolutionary speech from the pulpit. Then they forced 
the congregation to march out in a procession under the Red Flag. 
After that the church was closed and the pastor was unable to con- 
duct services, but he devoted himself to visiting the sick and keep- 
ing in personal touch with his parishioners. One day when he 
was out, his house was set on fire, but the flames were quenched, 
no serious damage was done and his family were saved. On 
August 10 a stranger came to him as he sat in his study, bringing 
him a letter. As he walked over to the window to read it, the 
man fired several shots at his back and then ran out, calling to his 
companions who were waiting outside: “That finished him!” In 
a few minutes the pastor expired. 


The clergymen who conducted his funeral service denounced the 


murderous deed committed on this devoted man in no uncertain 
terms in his address at the graveside. He too was striving to 
combat the spread of evil and atheistic influence, and he thereby 
incurred the disapproval of the revolutionary leaders. One day, 
while he was out paying a sick call, three masked men came to his 
house with a death warrant. They placed it on his desk, and then 
turned to ransacking and plundering the contents of the cupboards. 
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His wife protested, but they thrust her aside with blows from a 
whip. Then she heard the sound of her husband’s horses returning, 
and she tried to run out and warn him, but she was stopped by a 
bullet. Almost at the same instant firing sounded in the yard out- 
side and the pastor fell, shot through the head. They were buried 
together. The pastor who buried them was in his turn shot as he 
sat at his writing desk, because he had denounced the killers of this 
good man and his wife, and had called them murderers. 

Another pastor, whose parish lay in the depths of the forest, 
received warning to “go away or pay for remaining with his life,” 
but he hid this letter, told no one about it, and went about his 
duties as before. One day he was driving to attend a service in a 
distant village. It was cold and he was wrapped in furs. His 
carriage was set upon by a band of ruffians who started firing. 
Impeded by his heavy coat he could not move, but he urged his 
coachman: “Run, run! You are young and can save yourself.” 
His body was found later, riddled with bullets. 

And the fifth pastor was murdered in the same manner. He 
too was on his way one Sunday morning to an outlying village, 
when he was set upon, and first his horses, then the driver, and 
finally himself were all shot down. 

These were the first victims, in 1905 and 1906, among the 
Lutheran clergy, and the survivors of the first revolution were 
marked for future revenge. In proportion as each strove against 
the godlessness and evil of socialist propaganda, so each and every 
member of the clergy became in his district a man to be feared 
as a special enemy of “progress.” 

The undermining work of the Reds, despite the overthrow of 
the revolution in 1906, never ceased. In fact, the Communist 
party founded in Riga in August, 1905, was flourishing, and had 
its organization in almost every village. With the fall of the 
monarchy, Bolshevism spread over the land, reaching again over 
the Baltic Provinces, penetrating to every town and hamlet. In 
the Riga district all Lutheran clergymen were arrested and a num- 
ber of the Orthodox priests—some Catholics, too, but there were 
not many in the town itself and none in the rural districts. 

Under the system of the so-called “dictatorship of the pro- 
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letariat” the actual application of government is the ruling of the 
masses by a comparatively small group of organized Communists, 
and all other members of society are relegated to the “undesirable” 
classes. Only the select few are eligible for admission to the 
Communist party, and any persons tainted by the possession of 
worldly goods, religious principles or non-communist parents are 
ruled out. To these “superfluous” classes, which must be exter- 
minated as soon as can be, belong, for instance, all the judges and 
the whole of the judicial and secretarial personnel of all the courts 
of law in which Communists had ever at any time been found guilty 
or sentenced in accordance with the law of the land. Commissioned 
officers of the Imperial armies (and their families) were naturally 
suspected of counter-revolutionary sympathies. To possess any- 
thing implied having taken it away from somebody else; there- 
fore, owners of properties were to be exterminated in order that 
their belongings might be restored to the proletariat from whom 
the land and goods had been “usurped.” And, of course, political 
opponents were to be shot to prevent them from attempting to seize 
power. Anyone voicing a protest against this order of things must 
be a dangerous enemy. Foremost among such enemies were those 


who strove might and main against this oppression and terror— 
the Christians. 


The Bolsheviki, in carrying out this programme during their 
4% months’ rule in Latvia, fulfilled 3,654 “death sentences” in 
Riga alone. Their most energetic efforts were directed against 
religion. Religion, they declared, is a private matter, and god- 
lessness a party matter. Since State and Church have been sep- 
arated, atheism is the state religion. Anyone not an atheist is, 
therefore, an enemy of the State. 

If a Baltic clergyman refused to obey the injunction to cease 
holding services in his church, they came in numbers to interrupt 
the church services; they held meetings in the churches, declaim- 
ing against God and pronouncing blasphemies and obscenities from 
the pulpit. If the clergy resisted, their ration cards were suspended 
and they were thus left without the possibility of obtaining any 
food whatever, since every particle of foodstuff was rationed. 
Otherwise they were ordered to leave their parishes within a few 
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hours, or they were thrown into prison and finally shot—as a rule, 
without any hearing at all. To the authorities, it was not a ques- 

tion of “what have you done?” but “what are you?” If any 

arrested person belonged to one of the banned classes, that fact in 

itself pronounced his sentence. 

The old laws having been declared null and void and a new code 
not yet having been drawn up, the trials of prisoners were con- 
ducted simply in accordance with “revolutionary conscience.” At 
one such trial the president of the tribunal of three was a former 
stall-holder at the market, who was scarcely able to write his own 
name. The pronouncement of the “court” was afterwards read 
aloud to the condemned prisoner by the scribe—the “clerk of the 
court,” a boy of 15. 

When prisons became overcrowded, so-called “flying courts” 
visited the cells to try the prisoners. In practice, this meant that 
individual Communists came to examine the prisoners and decide 
their fate. There is one instance in which such a flying court was 
held and, no witnesses being called, eight persons were examined 
in less than two hours, and among the judgments pronounced were 
two sentences of death. 

In many cases there was not even the pretence of a trial. The 
prisoners were simply called out of their cells in the middle of 
the night or in the small hours of the morning, and summarily 
shot. Generally, there were no witnesses, and the clothing of the 
condemned was the perquisite of the executioners. In many cases, 
to prevent the clothing from being soiled, the prisoners were com- 
pelled to undress first, or they were shot in the back of the head. 
The most pitiless of the executioners were the members of the 
Lettish Women’s Battalion—the “Flintenweiber” or riflewomen— 
who took a delight in torturing their victims first. 

When the Bolshevik forces were obliged to retreat before the 
advancing German armies, they had all the prisons full of 
“hostages,” prominent persons whom they had arrested and threat- 
ened to shoot if the Germans advanced. As the Germans ap- 
proached, the Bolsheviki hastened to shoot their prisoners before 
they fled, wreaking revenge on their innocent victims and taking 
special pleasure in diabolical cruelties. For instance, in Dorpat the 
pastor and university professor, Dr. Traugott Holm, was im- 
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prisoned with a number of Lutheran clergymen and members of 


the Greek Orthodox Church together with their bishop, Platon. ° 


In one room, which might have accommodated twenty, there were 
fifty men. Subjected to the most horrible indignities, incessantly 
harried and jeered at, unable to sleep, scarcely able even to breathe 
in the stifling atmosphere of the unventilated room, they were kept 
there about two weeks. 

Usually so inexorably opposed to one another, these Lutheran 
clergymen and Orthodox priests suddenly found themselves drawn 
together by their mutual suffering. They forgot to quarrel over 
questions of ritual or dogma; remembering only that they had one 
Lord and Master, they joined in common prayer, and helped each 
other to endure all bravely for the sake of their Father in heaven. 

One morning the prisoners heard the firing of the German guns 
and they knew the hour of their delivery was at hand. But what 
was that delivery going to be? A young Kommissar came to the 
door of their cell. He held a paper in his hand, a list of names, 
and he began calling them out. The first was Bishop Platon. A 
moment later there were shots in the courtyard. Then the priest, 
Beschanitzky, followed by Dr. Holm, and each time there were more 
shots in the courtyard. Nine names were thus called—and then 
came the alarm that the Germans were already entering the town. 
The executioners dropped everything and fled. 

Proceedings like this were repeated in almost every township 
evacuated by the Soviet forces at the advance of the Germans, who 
pressed as far as the very outskirts of St. Petersburg before they 
fell back. In this manner, 23 pastors, natives of Latvia, Lithuania 
and Esthonia, lost their lives. Sometimes the prisoners were driven 
like cattle for miles before they were shot down. Many times it 
happened that prisoners suffering from typhus, which was then rag- 
ing throughout the country, were forced to march until they 
dropped, and then they were shot where they fei by the side of 
the road. 


The most terrible of these executions, however, was that which 
took place in Riga on May 22, 1919. Prisoners from many dis- 
tricts round about had been assembled in Riga, and distributed 
among the various prisons. Several hundred were lodged in the 
so-called Central Prison, which was some distance out of town on 
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the opposite side to that by which the Germans came. When the 
troops of the deliverers were approaching the town, accompanied 
by bands of local anti-bolshevik militia, the Red leaders and their 
men fled before them. : 

The Central Prison, as has been said, lay beyond the town. Here 
all the prisoners were marched out, en masse, into the prison yard, 
and here their lifeless bodies, riddled with bullets, bereft of all 
clothing, were found scarcely an hour later by those who came to 
deliver them but arrived too late. Among them were eight Lutheran 
pastors, many Greek Orthodox priests, and one outstanding victim, 
Marion von Klodt. Among them too were many who had typhus 
fever, and were so ill that they had to be supported when led from 
their cells. Others were so wasted by fever and starvation that 
they could hardly stand, and had to be carried to their execution. 
There are records in Riga of some eight or ten other pastors who 
died of fever and lack of food, after enduring imprisonment and 
all kinds of suffering. They too gave their lives for the sake of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, and how many other men and women? And 
what suffering! Sick people, shaking with fever, were compelled 
to go out and dig graves for those of their number who had suc- 
cumbed to the prevalent scourge of typhus. The more educated 
the prisoner, the more menial and revolting the tasks he would be 
required to do, the more cruelly was he degraded. 

While it is impossible to describe each martyrdom, one example 
must be quoted in detail. Among the innocent persons so ruth- 
lessly shot down in Riga on that terrible May 22 was one whose 
name has been mentioned, Marion von Klodt. The sheltered daugh- 
ter of a family of property, she was a witness of the murder of 
her parents, her brother and sisters, and she was brought to the 
Central Prison, a little, quiet girl of 16. The presence of this young 
girl, small and delicate as a child, made itself felt throughout the 
prison in the most remarkable way. There were many there who 
had suffered so greatly that their nerves were unstrung, their 
strength was giving way. This little girl would go to them, sit 
beside them, lay her cool hand on theirs, and the fever in their 
souls would quiet down. There were old men, unmanned by the 
magnitude of the indignities put upon them; there were wives 
who saw their husbands shot before their eyes and in anguish of 
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despair beat their hands upon the walls and screamed; there were 
men and women, too, whose reason tottered from the stress and 
horror of the nightly interrogations and fiendishly devised cruel- 
ties of their jailors; there were sick people dying of typhus and 
filled with fear. She went to them all, and at her touch they grew 
calmer, reason and faith returned to them, she gave them strength 
and they no longer feared to die. She never spoke much, she did 
not preach. Her mere presence seemed to be sufficient and her 
personality was unforgettable to those who knew her. There was 
a radiance about her, a calmness and a strength that went out 
to all with whom she came in contact. Very few of her fellow- 
prisoners have survived, but they are all unanimous in their accounts 
about her. 

None knew exactly how she lived, what she ate or when she slept. 
Always she seemed to be giving away to some other unfortunate 
her bowl of miserable soup, or the crust of bread which formed the 
prisoner’s ration, and at night she was generally to be found sitting 
beside some unhappy sufferer, helping him over his dark hour. 

But May 22 came, and she was led forth with the rest. She 
walked firmly, and then in the prison yard, facing her would-be 
murderers, she knelt down and began to pray. The words of her 
prayer have been lost to us, but she prayed for the men who stood 
there, gun in hand, and they listened—those brutal assassins, whose 
hands were already steeped in the blood of so many innocent vic- 
tims, those men in whom seemingly all decent instincts were dead. 
They listened, and the sight of that sweet childish face uplifted in 
prayer was too much for them. Throwing down their rifles they 
slunk away: “Let someone else do the shooting. We won't.” And 
Marion continued to kneel there and pray. 

Then the women came, the Lettish Gun-women, and they shot 
her down. Those who found her body so short a time after, and 
saw her serene face, her folded hands, said: “This is a saint!” 
Even in death the steadfastness of her great faith was apparent. 

Few stories of innocent blood brutally shed could be more mov- 
ing than that of little Marion von Klodt, but no imagination could 
conjure up stories more harrowing than those which reach us, 
day after day, about the martyrdom of Christians, clergy and laity, 
in Russia. 








PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Stanistaus Woyrwonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Matrimonial Cases 
Jurisdiction of the Church over Marriage of Christians 

Matrimonial cases between baptized persons belong by proper 
and exclusive right to the ecclesiastical judge (Canon 1960). This 
is a clear statement of the claim of the Church. Non-Catholics as 
a rule do not understand the principles of the Catholic Church on 
marriage, and wonder why she bothers herself about the matter 
and does not simply leave the regulating of marriage to the Gov- 
ernment, as the various non-Catholic denominations do. Many 
Catholics think and express themselves in the same manner, because 
they do not know the principles of their Faith and do not take 
religion seriously enough to endeavor to learn their religion, though 
apart from the preaching and teaching of the priests in church there 
are plenty of books on the market that anyone with even an elemen- 
tary education could read and understand so as to acquire the knowl- 
edge of the Catholic Faith. 

The standpoint of the Church on Christian marriage is logical 
enough for anyone to understand who believes with the Church that 
Christ raised the marital union of Christians to the dignity of a 
Sacrament. For if that is so, it follows as a necessary consequence 
that the Church should have full charge over the marriage of Chris- 
tians. Since people outside the Catholic Church quite generally 
deny the sacramental dignity of Christian marriage, and since the 
legislatures of the various States of the United States are over- 
whelmingly non-Catholic, there is no prospect that any of the States 
will accept the teaching of the Church on the nature of Christian 
marriage. Consequently, the Church will have to do as she did 
when she started out in a heathen world, asking those who accept 
God’s call to His Church to live according to Christ’s precepts. The 
civil government does not care about that; it does not care if the 
Catholic believes in more rigorous principles concerning marriage. 
On the other hand, the Church can do nothing in the way of con- 
straining a neglectful Catholic from desecrating the sanctity of 
marriage, for so long as he is within the civil laws on marriage, the 
State will not assist the Church to force him to comply with the 
spiritual obligation that the Church insists on according to her prin- 
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ciples on marriage. However, the Church need not keep him as a 
member of her religion, for it is the Church’s own business to say 
what is required for membership in her religious organization; that 
much the State concedes, and it could not do otherwise so long 
as the legislatures of the various States have not lost all sense of 
fairness towards the Church. 


Immediately that the principles of the Catholic Church are in- 
sisted on, certain Catholics—and unfortunately some priests— 
deplore the attitude of the Church as driving souls away from her, 
as stopping thousands of well-meaning Protestants from joining her, 
etc. Either ignorance or weakness in faith is responsible for such 
an attitude. Christ says that those who want to follow Him have 
to follow a narrow, uncomfortable, hard road, and of Him the Holy 
Book says that He is a sign that will be contradicted, a stumbling 
block to those who want to regulate their lives as they please, not 
as Christ prescribes. It is hard to be a Catholic, especially in the 
midst of fallen away Christians who have less respect and obedience 
towards God than a heathen who has never heard of Christ and the 
redemption. God wants souls who are willing to sacrifice everything 
in this world rather than violate the order that He commands reason- 
able creatures to follow. Some men who pride themselves on the 
distinction of being intellectual Christians and Catholics—not merely 
blind believers, like the great mass of churchgoers—have made the 
wonderful (to them) discovery that the Church demands many 
things which are not demanded by Christ. They would, therefore, 
do what Christ commands, but consider themselves free to do or 
not to do what the Church prescribes. Such intellectual Catholics 
do not belong to the Catholic Church; they form one more of the 
numerous Protestant sects. It is evident from the words of Christ 
that he who does not submit to the authority of the Church despises 
not only the Church but Christ Himself, for “he that heareth you, 
heareth Me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth Me; and he that 
despiseth Me, despiseth Him that sent Me” (Luke, x. 16). 


Members of Church Forbidden to Carry their Marriage Cases 
into Civil Courts 


From the words of Canon 1960, that the Church has the proper 
and exclusive right to judge in her courts the marriages cases of 
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the members of the Church, it follows that a Catholic who brings 
an action in the civil courts on any question concerning the marriage 
bond or the obligations inherent in the marital state without per- 
mission of the competent ecclesiastical authority, offends not only 
against the law of the Church, but also against the law of Christ. 
It may become necessary for a Catholic to sue for separation or 
divorce, but if he respects his Church he must first submit this con- 
science matter to his bishop. The bishop or his delegate will not 
refuse to grant permission, when necessary, to sue for separation 
or for divorce in the civil court for the purpose of getting the pro- 
tection of the civil government in one’s difficulties. 

Another point in connection with the jurisdiction of the Church 
over the marriage of Christians is the question whether a Catholic 
judge or lawyer may try separation and divorce cases of Christians 
in the civil courts. The fact that the laws of the various States 
assume full jurisdiction over the marriage, treat it with even less 
regard than other contractual relations, and grant separation and 
divorce for trifling reasons, proves that God’s law was not taken 
into consideration. By the law of God the natural bond of marriage 
cannot be dissolved by the authority of the civil government, much 
less a sacramental union. Separation may, we believe, be decreed 
by the civil courts, for, on the one hand, there is no doubt that many 
circumstances arise in which separation becomes necessary, and, 
on the other hand, the social character of marriage demands that 
the civil government knows who is or is not legitimately living as 
husband and wife, and the State is the only one that has the means 
at hand to force the parties concerned to do as the court orders. 
The legislatures are to blame for the iniquitous divorce laws. The 
judge has no choice in the matter; he is there to apply the law. 
Some theologians are of the opinion that a Catholic should not strive 
for the position of judge in courts where divorce suits can be 
brought. If that is so, the Catholic lawyer is even more strictly 
forbidden to represent persons who sue for divorce, because his 
acceptance of such cases is entirely voluntary, whereas the judge 
is not free to accept or refuse cases once he has accepted the office 
of judge. It is not only in the United States, but in practically all 
countries of the world, that the same problem exists, and most can- 
onists and moralists speak of it. Application has been made repeat- 
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edly to the Holy Office and to the Sacred Penitentiary to declare 
whether a Catholic judge and a Catholic lawyer can handle divorce 
cases, and whether persons who have cause for separation and obtain 
permission from the Church to separate can apply for a divorce. 
The Holy See has invariably given an inconclusive answer, which 
shows clearly that the Church does not as yet want to decide the ques- 
tion definitely. The answers which have been given are worded in 
such a manner that nothing certain can be concluded from them 
(cfr. Cappello, “De Sacramentis,” III, 875). We expressed our 
opinion concerning this matter in our “Practical Commentary” (I, 
n.1173; II, 1866), and there is nothing settled concerning this ques- 
tion, and it will be difficult to settle it if the attitude of the civil 
government does not change. The fact that the Catholic Church 
has been able to come to agreements concerning her affairs in relation 
to the civil power even with governments that are known for their 
bigotry and opposition to the Church proves sufficiently that the 
Church can and is willing to live in peace and harmony with non- 
Catholic governments if only they will give her a chance and be 
fair with her. 


Competency of Civil Courts concerning Civil Consequences 

of Marriage 

Cases concerning the mere civil consequences of marriage belong 
to the civil court, if they are brought to court as principal actions 
(cfr. Canon 1016) ; but, if they are incidental or accessory to a case 
on the validity or licitness of marriage, the ecclesiastical judge is 
competent to try and decide these cases (Canon 1961). 

Property rights and many other mere worldly or civil affairs in 
connection with marriage are of their very nature subject to the 
jurisdiction of the civil government, and any litigation concerning 
them is to be settled by the civil courts. The Church claims juris- 
diction over the civil consequences of marriage only when the ques- 
tion concerning them arises incidentally to cases about the validity 
or licitness of marriage. In itself that claim is legitimate, because 
in law the court which has jurisdiction over the main point of liti- 
gation has jurisdiction also over incidental secondary disputes arising 
out of and depending on the main point in question. Practically 
the Church’s courts cannot render decisions on the civil consequences 
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of marriage, because the civil government does not admit such au- 
thority in the ecclesiastical courts unless a Concordat between the 
Holy See and the civil government has made provision for such 
cases. The custody and education of minor children after separation 
or divorce, when one or both parties are members of the Catholic 
Church, is a matter in which the Church has a deep interest; yet, 
the civil courts in the various States of the United States are by law 
free to entrust the custody and education of the children to whatever 
person they think best qualified to safeguard the welfare of the 
children, irrespective of their religion. A non-Catholic or apostate 
Catholic parent may be judged best qualified. In case of orphaned 
infants the same question arises, and frequently Catholic children 
are placed in Protestant children’s homes or with non-Catholic fam- 
ilies. There are instances in which the courts have given considera- 
tion to the Catholic religion of orphans and have placed them where 
they shall be raised as Catholics, but there is no law compelling the 
court to pay attention to the religion of such children. 


Certain Matrimonial Cases Are Reserved to the Holy See 

Matrimonial cases of the supreme heads of states, of their sons 
and daughters, and of persons who have the immediate right of 
succession as heads of states (cfr. Canon 1557), shall be tried by 
that Sacred Congregation, or Tribunal, or special Committee which 
the Supreme Pontiff will delegate in each individual case. Cases of 
dispensation from unconsummated valid marriage shall be tried by 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, and cases of the Pauline 
Privilege by the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office (Canon 
1962). 

Canon 1557, §1, n.1, speaking of the competent forum, withdraws 
from the jurisdiction of the diocesan courts the supreme heads of 
states, their sons and daughters, and persons who have the immedi- 
ate right of succession as heads of states. In former times kings and 
princes who ruled a state were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the diocesan courts. At present most countries have abandoned the 
monarchical form of government, and the Code of Canon Law 
adapts itself to the changed form of government and simply declares 
that the persons who are at the head of a state and their sons and 
daughters have the Supreme Pontiff as their judge in ecclesiastical 
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affairs. Evidently that special honor is accorded them because of 
their high position, and lasts only for the time that they hold the posi- 
tion. The wives of the heads of states are most probably included in 
this exemption from the jurisdiction of the diocesan courts, because 
they share the social condition of the husband and because by the law 
of God marriage unites them, as it were, into one person. In the 
United States each State is, by the fundamental law called the Con- 
stitution of the United States, a sovereign state; wherefore, the 
governor of a State is to be counted among those “qui supremum 
tenent populorum principatum” according to Canon 1557, §1, n.1. 

Unconsummated valid marriage of Christians can be dissolved by 
the Supreme Pontiff. The fact of the non-consummation has to be 
proved in the form of a canonical trial, and the Holy See has pub- 
lished detailed instructions on the manner of procedure. The dioce- 
san courts cannot institute the process for proof of non-consum- 
mation of marriage, for the Supreme Pontiff has reserved it to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. That Sacred Congregation 
delegates the diocesan court to find the facts, but the decision or sen- 
tence rests with the said Sacred Congregation. 


Pauline Privilege cases are, according to Canon 1962, to be tried 
by the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office. Canon Law does 
not demand that, every time when the Pauline Privilege is to be 
made use of by a convert to the Catholic Church, the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office is to be consulted, for Canons 1120- 
1127 instruct the local Ordinaries how to apply the Pauline Privilege. 
There is no question of a matrimonial trial or court procedure in 
the application of the Pauline Privilege. If, however, the validity 
of a marriage contracted in virtue of the Pauline Privilege is sub- 
sequently attacked in the ecclesiastical court, the case has to be sub- 
mitted to the Holy Office as the only one competent to try the case. 


Special Rule on Matrimonial Trials concerning Unconsummated 
Valid Marriage of Two Baptized Persons 


No inferior judge can institute proceedings in cases of dispensa- 
tion from valid unconsummated marriage of Christians, unless the 
Holy See has authorized him to proceed. If, however, a competent 
judge has by his own authority conducted a trial to establish nullity 
of marriage from the impediment of impotency, and in the course 
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of the trial not impotency but non-consummation of the marriage 
has been proved, he shall forward all the acts of the case to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, and the Sacred Congre- 
gation may use the proofs for the purpose of issuing sentence on 
the non-consummation of the marriage (Canon 1963). 

The Supreme Pontiff alone has the power to dissolve the bond of 
unconsummated valid marriage of Christians, and therefore no in- 
ferior authority can act in this matter. The Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments is delegated by law (cfr. Canon 249, §3) to in- 
vestigate the fact of non-consummation and of the reason for the 
dispensation. The diocesan courts need delegation from the Holy 
See to institute the process for proof of non-consummation and of 
reasons for the dispensation. However, if the diocesan court tries 
a marriage case in which nullity of the marriage is claimed because 
of impotency and the proofs obtained in the course of the trial do 
not establish impotency but seem to prove non-consummation of the 
marriage, the diocesan court has authority to complete the proofs 
of the non-consummation according to the rules of the Decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, May 7, 1923, and then, 
without passing sentence on the merits of the case, forward all the 
acts to the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. The same 
Decree states that in other cases also in which the nullity of marriage 
is alleged for any other reason (e.g., lack of consent, force and 
fear, etc.), and the nullity cannot be established under that particu- 
lar impediment or reason but incidentally a truly probable doubt has 
arisen concerning the non-consummation of the marriage, then both 
parties or one of them may present a petition addressed to the 
Supreme Pontiff for a dispensation from the non-consummated 
marriage, and, without sending the petition to the Sacred Congre- 
gation for the purpose of obtaining the usual faculties to try the 
case for non-consummation of the marriage, the judge has power 
in virtue of this rule or delegation by law to draw up the process 
according to the rules here laid down. The diocesan court stops 
after the conclusion of taking testimony ; it cannot issue the sentence. 
The Decree referred to above requires the Ordinary to give his 
opinion on the case, and the defensor vinculi is to express his 
criticisms of the case and whether or not in his judgment the rules 
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of the Decree on the process in cases of unconsummated valid mar- 
riage have been observed. 


Jurisdiction of Diocesan Courts in Marriage Cases 

In other matrimonial cases the judge competent to try the case 
is the judge of the place in which the marriage was celebrated, or 
of the place in which the defendant—or, in the case of a Catholic 
and a non-Catholic, of the place in which the Catholic—has a domi- 
cile or quasi-domicile (Canon 1964). 

With the exception of the cases mentioned in Canon 1962, the 
diocesan court has authority to try marriage cases. Canonists draw 
attention to the declaration of nullity of a marriage because of the 
impediment of disparity of cult, because Canon 247, $3, states that 
the Holy Office exclusively takes cognizance of the impediments of 
disparity of cult and of mixed religion. However, Canon 1990 
states explicitly that the Ordinary can, and that without a formal 
trial, declare the nullity of the marriage if it is proved that the one 
party was certainly unbaptized and that the baptized party had not 
obtained a dispensation, or that the dispensation was invalid (for 
instance, because the conditions prerequisite were not complied with 
by both parties, or perhaps the dispensation was issued by the Or- 
dinary who had no jurisdiction over the baptized party). The 
present instance of Canon 247, §3, being modified in an important 
point by Canon 1990 is not the only case in which this happens, and 
the reader of the Code must take care to read all the Canons, though 
in various parts of the Code, dealing with the particular point that 
he wants to be informed about. 

Canon 1964 defines the competency of the diocesan courts. Law 
and order require that each diocesan court have its limits of juris- 
diction, and in marriage cases the law specifies that the following 
courts have jurisdiction: (1) the court of the diocese where the 
marriage was celebrated; (2) the diocese where the defendant has 
a domicile or quasi-domicile; (3) in marriages between a Catholic 
and a non-Catholic, the diocese in which the Catholic party has a 
domicile or quasi-domicile. The same marriage case may, therefore, 
be tried by any of several diocesan courts, for one may be competent 
for reason of the marriage having been celebrated in the diocese, 
another because the defendant has a domicile in the diocese, and a 
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third one because the defendant has also a quasi-domicile in a third 
diocese. The general rule is that, where various courts are com- 
petent, the plaintiff has the option of choosing between the competent 
courts; marriage cases follow this rule. 

The court of the diocese where the marriage was celebrated always 
remains competent, even after the parties have established their 
domicile or quasi-domicile elsewhere. There is a declaration of the 
Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, July 14, 
1922, that an action on a contract cannot be brought in the diocese 
where the contract was made if the defendant has left the place. 
This answer has nothing to do with the competent forum in mar- 
riage cases; it refers to contracts properly so called, not to marriage 
which the Church never considers in the same light as ordinary 
contracts. Wherefore, it is strange that Ayrinhac-Lydon, in the 
1932 edition of “Marriage Legislation,” page 366, state absolutely 
that, if the party to be cited has left the place where marriage was 
celebrated, the court of that diocese is not competent. Cardinal 
Gasparri and several other canonists pay no attention at all to that 
declaration of the Committee, because it does not refer to marriage. 
In any case, the competency of courts in marriage cases is regulated 
by Canon 1964; and the answer of the Committee deals explicitly 
with Canon 1565 concerning competency in contract cases. 

The plaintiff or the party who asks the Church for a declaration 
of nullity of the marriage (which is the usual case brought to the 
matrimonial court), and who does not wish to bring suit in the 
diocese where the marriage was celebrated, must file the petition in 
the diocese where the other party has a domicile or quasi-domicile ; 
if one of the parties is non-Catholic, the petition must be presented 
to the diocese where the Catholic party has a domicile or quasi- 
domicile. In marriage the husband has the right to choose the place 
of domicile, and the wife is bound to follow her husband. The 
wife participates in the domicile or quasi-domicile of her husband, 
even though she actually does not live with him; she can also have 
a quasi-domicile of her own. If she has been legitimately separated 
according to Canon Law, she can have a domicile of her own. How- 
ever, so long as the marriage has not been declared null and void 
by the Church, in addition to her own domicile or quasi-domicile 
she participates in the husband’s domicile or quasi-domicile. 
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When both parties are Catholics and the husband maliciously 
deserts his wife, she cannot bring suit in the diocese of her quasi- 
domicile, but only either in the diocese where the marriage was 
celebrated or in the diocese where her husband has a domicile or 
quasi-domicile. If the husband who deserted the wife is a non- 
Catholic, the Catholic wife can, of course, bring suit in the diocese 
of her quasi-domicile, or in the diocese of the domicile or quasi- 
domicile of her husband, for that remains her legal domicile in spite 
of the desertion (cfr. Committee, July 14, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XIV, 529). 

These are the rules for competency of the diocesan court for 
marriage cases. Are marriages of Catholics outside the Church 
(since 1908) under the rules of the Code which we have just now 
discussed? Frequently careless Catholics marry outside the Church; 
soon divorce follows, and then they want to marry someone else in 
the Catholic Church. What bishop is competent to declare the civil 
marriage invalid in the eyes of the Church? These cases are not 
cases for an ecclesiastical court to decide; therefore, we cannot apply 
the rules of procedure in marriage cases to marriages of Catholics 
outside the Church. The Committee for the Authentic Interpreta- 
tion of the Code declared on October 16, 1919, that no judicial 
procedure is required nor is the intervention of the defensor vinculi 
necessary in these cases, which are to be decided by the Ordinary 
himself or by the pastor in consultation with the Ordinary. What 
Ordinary is competent? Evidently the Ordinary of the party who 
requests the declaration, and by the domicile or quasi-domicile the 
Ordinary gets jurisdiction over the Catholics in his territory (cfr. 
Canon 94, §1). 

Concerning the quasi-domicile as a source of competency of the 
diocesan court in marriage cases, there is a recent Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments (December 23, 1929; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXII, 168-171), which warns the court of the diocese 
of quasi-domicile to be cautious in accepting the case. First of all, 
it must be certain that there is a canonical quasi-domicile ; secondly, 
there must be good and weighty reasons why the case is brought to 
the court of quasi-domicile in preference to the court of the place 
of contract or of domicile; thirdly, the court shall ask for informa- 
tion on the case from the Ordinary of the place where the marriage 
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was celebrated and from the Ordinary of the place of domicile; and 
if either of them should assert that the parties acquired a quasi- 
domicile in the strange diocese so as to conceal the truth, and that 
therefore the Ordinary of the place of contract or of domicile re- 
quests that the parties be turned over to his court, the judge of the 
place of domicile and his defensor vinculi must investigate the mat- 
ter; and finally the judge shall decide whether the case should be 
tried in the diocese of quasi-domicile or should be turned over to 
the place of contract or of domicile. If the defensor vinculi is 
absolutely of the opinion that the case should not be tried in the 
diocese of quasi-domicile, recourse should be taken by him to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments for decision on the com- 
petency of the diocese of quasi-domicile. 


Judge Should Try to Induce Married Parties to Validate Marriage 
rather than Sue for Declaration of Nullity 


If a marriage is attacked because of lack of consent, the judge 
should first of all try by timely admonitions to induce the party 
whose consent is said to have been wanting to renew the consent. 
If the marriage is attacked because of the lack of the necessary form 
of marriage, or because of a diriment impediment from which a 
dispensation can be and is usually given, the judge should endeavor 
to induce the parties to contract marriage in the legitimate form, 
or to ask for a dispensation from the impediment (Canon 1965). 






























A PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
By P. W. Browne, S.T.D., Ph.D. 


II. Lourdes, Fourviéres and Lisieux 


On the following year I landed at Bordeaux, from which it is only 
a short journey to Lourdes. There is much to interest one along the 
Garonne, but time did not permit me to indulge in many historical 
peregrinations. Yet, the temptation to visit the birth-place of St. 
Vincent de Paul was irresistible. This is located some three miles 
from Dax. Here you find the house in which St. Vincent was born 
on April 24, 1576. The room in which he first saw the light of day 
has been transformed into a neat chapel. On the altar is the crucifix 
the Saint had in his room at St. Lazare in Paris. Nearby, in front 
of the church, there still stands “St. Vincent de Paul’s Oak,’’ be- 
neath which as a shepherd boy he used to herd his flock. In the 
near vicinity are grouped the buildings devoted to L’Giuvre du 
Berceau de Saint Vincent de Paul, comprising an old men’s home, 
an orphanage, and schools under the direction of Lazarists and 
Daughters of Charity, that owe their organization to St. Vincent. 
Here, perhaps better than anywhere else, one gets a clear idea of 
the apostolic zeal of these devoted religious. The buildings are not 
sO imposing as some that house the Vincentians elsewhere, but here 
is an atmosphere whose chief ingredient is charity. From Dax to 
Lourdes is a short rail journey, but it can be very uncomfortable 
during the hot days of July and particularly so on the eve of the 
Feast of the Assumption, which attracts so many people to the City 
of Our Lady on the Gave de Pau. I had such an experience during 
my last visit. 

Those who make but a single visit to Lourdes are usually so 
thrilled that they seem to have no interest in the history of this won- 
derful shrine. I have visited it several times, and with each visit 
has come an added inspiration to proclaim the wondrous things that 
I have witnessed. Possibly this is in a large measure due to enthu- 
siasm and inspirational environment. Yet, there must be something 
more profound. Many have gone to Lourdes as doubting Thomases ; 
but they returned chanting a credo; and many “come to scoff but re- 
main to pray.” I have seen non-Catholics reverently participate in 
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the procession aux flambeaux; have heard them chant with apparent 
piety Ave Marias that made the welkin ring; have seen them kneel 
respectfully during the blessing of the pilgrims. The secret? Is it 
simply what social psychologists term “crowd psychology”? I do 
not think so; it seems something more profound than mere emo- 
tionalism, and I interpret it as a manifestation of religious senti- 
ment the profundity of which can be measured only by our Heavenly 
Father. 

Really, words are inadequate to express the sentiments that arise 
from participation in a ceremony at Lourdes. Personally I have 
always been deeply impressed by the manifestations of faith by the 
throngs at Lourdes. I have always felt that the most inspiring and 
the most impressive scene, apart from the blessing of the sick and 
maimed during the procession of the Blessed Sacrament, is the reci- 
tation of the Credo by the multitude gathered in front of the Basilica. 
The throngs that gather at Lourdes are annually increasing, and I 
have just seen an account of the organized pilgrimages of 1929. The 
number of pilgrims is set down at the enormous figure of 1,500,000. 
Every nation in the world seems to have furnished its quota, even 
the Orient. 

Lourdes, however, is not the oldest pilgrimage shrine in France: 
this distinction belongs to Fourviéres. From Lourdes to Fourviéres 
is an interesting journey historically, as it leads through Carcassonne, 
Toulouse, Tarascon, and Avignon, which have been subjects of many 
pages of history and romance. But all of these are eclipsed by 
Lyons, the city of many graceful bridges and of busy looms whose 
fabrics brighten the eyes and loosen the purse-strings of the visitor 
within its gates. Busy indeed it is, but with a singular quietude. My 
last visit to Lyons was made under exciting circumstances. It oc- 
curred during the brief excitement caused by the execution of two 
Italian-American anarchists. There were many “demonstrations” 
throughout Provence, at Nimes, at Arles, and at Avignon. The 
gendarmerie was out in force, and groups of soldiers were posted 
at nearly every street corner. I reached the Hotel d’Angleterre with 
difficulty : the front had been barricaded, and only a rear entrance 
was available. The émeute, however, was of brief duration; it sub- 
sided during the night and by midnight peace again brooded over 
the city. Early next morning I trudged across the Place Carnot and 
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over the Sadne to the Church of Our Lady of Fourvieres, from 
whose dome a beautiful statue with outstretched hands looks down 
upon the faithful Lyonese. The name “Fourviéres” indicates the 
origin of the shrine. There, 43 years before Christ, the Romans 
had established their headquarters in Gaul, above the confluence of 
the Rhone and the Saone, built a palace and a Forum whose name 
the centuries were to perpetuate, as the ruins of the old Forum (de 
foro vetere) became the foundation of Fourvieres. 

Christianity has no more glorious memorial in Gaul than that 
of the martyrs of Lyons; and the epistle of a young Asiatic (Irenzus, 
who is one of Fathers of the Church) is a document of the highest 
ecclesiastical importance. Missionaries came thither from Smyrna, 
and one of them, Pothinus, became its bishop. He suffered death 
in the persecution of Marcus Aurelius, and Irenzeus was chosen to 
succeed him. Pothinus had known St. John the Evangelist, and 
had been sent to Gaul by St. Polycarp. These eastern missionaries 
had made glorious conquests for Christ. Knowledge of this had 
come to the ears of the Cesar who dwelt on the banks of the Tiber, 
and in the year 177 hundreds of Christians were martyred in the 
amphitheatre which adjoined the Forum. Twenty years later fol- 
lowed another persecution (under Septimius Severus) in which suf- 
fered Irenzeus and his companions. They were so numerous, says 
Gregory of Tours (History of the Franks), “that the streets ran 
blood.” Then came the vengeance of Septimius, because the Lyonese 
had chosen Albinus in his stead. Lyons became a deserted city and 
deathly silence brooded over the great outpost of the Empire. Its 
mighty palace and the Forum crumbled to decay. Some of the walls 
of the Forum are still extant, notably the eastern portion on which 
rests the apsis of the Chapel of St. Thomas, where the old Roman 
masonry can be recognized. Excavations made recently at the foot 
of the wall have revealed the remains of sumptuous Roman dwell- 
ings, covered by the débris of crumbled porticoes. 

There is a venerable tradition that an oratory was built at an 
early date on the ruins of the Forum, and it is historically true that 
in later years blocks of marble and stone from the Roman ruins 
were used in the construction of certain monuments in Lyons, 
notably in the building of the Cathedral where can be seen huge 
stones still showing remains of Roman inscriptions. 
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Lyons is in fact the center from which Christianity was prop- 
agated throughout Gaul and modern France. The Epistle of St. 
Irenzus is regarded as one of the most extraordinary documents 
preserved by any literature; and the Adversus Hereses is called the 
baptismal certificate of Christianity in France. Lyons has a long 
list of martyrs and confessors. It was the scene of several General 
Councils of the Church, and two popes, Clement V and John XXII, 
were canonized there. It was once the residence of Innocent IV. 
In more recent days it was the pepiniére of the Society of the Prop- 
agation of the Faith, organized in 1822 by Pauline Jaricot. It has 
a distinctive Catholic atmosphere; and it has been well termed the 
Heart of Catholicism in France. To this, I dare say, the shrine of 
Notre Dame de Fourviéres has contributed in no small way; for here 
have been witnessed many extraordinary miracles. Thousands come 
annually to climb the hill of Fourviéres and worship in its venerable 
sanctuary. Even a Sovereign Pontiff, Pius VII, visited it in 1805. 
Nearly all the illustrious names in French Catholic history are found 
inscribed there. I venture to state that few shrines of our Blessed 
Mother have such a remarkable record. 

In addition to its spiritual record, the most marvellous achieve- 
ment is the great sanctuary itself, to which the great architect Sainte- 
Marie Perrin consecrated his life. As far as I am competent to 
judge, Notre Dame de Fourviéres is the most symbolic structure ex- 
tant in the domain of ecclesiastical architecture. The exterior sym- 
bolizes the prophetic message of the Old Testament; the interior, 
the glories of the New Law. Every stone has a significance, every 
architectural detail a lesson. Only an architect who has a profound 
knowledge of his art can adequately describe Fourviéres. 

To see Fourviéres in all its glory, it should be visited on a Feast 
of Our Lady, preferably on the Feast of her Nativity or on the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, when practically the entire 
population of Lyons does honor to the Mother of God. 

From Fourviéres to Lisieux is a transition in every sense. The 
latter is better known to Americans, who have great devotion to the 
Little Flower. I find it difficult to record my impressions of Lisieux. 
I have visited it several times, and I must confess that, apart from 
the appeal that comes from the Carmel and Les Buissonets (identi- 
fied with the Little Flower), I have never been enthusiastic about 
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the place or its people. My first visit to Lisieux (before the canoni- 
zation of La Petite Thérése) was a source of disappointment. Her 
body was then interred in the Carmelite plot on the hillside over- 
looking the town. I had some difficulty in locating the spot, but 
succeeded in reaching it only after a rude jolting in a vehicle drawn 
by an asthmatic horse that did not seem to have access to a suffi- 
cient supply of provender. The weather was unpropitious, and the 
path leading to the enclosure was muddy after an October downpour. 
I found several pilgrims at the graveside telling their beads, many 
of them poilus. They seemed quite undisturbed by the cool autum- 
nal showers. When I visited Lisieux the second time, the Little 
Flower had been canonized, and her remains had been transferred to 
the oratory adjoining the Carmel. 

As it was impossible to get a convenient hour for Holy Mass next 
day (which was Sunday) owing to the large number of priests on 
the waiting list, I betook myself to the Church of St. Pierre some 
distance away. To get there I had to make a long detour, as the 
square opposite the church was thronged with market folk and their 
wares. It seemed to me as if every shop in Lisieux had been 
emptied for the occasion. Perhaps the vendors had assisted at an 
earlier Mass; but from appearances it looked as if the dominical 
precept had been forgotten. Discussing this matter later with a 
curate elsewhere in France, I got this reply: “Que voulez-vous, M. 
le Professeur? C’est la coutume du pays!’ After Mass I returned 
to the Shrine of the Little Flower and was able to participate in a 
most solemn function at which the demeanor of the pilgrims was 
most edifying. Later I had the privilege of an interview with a 
sister of Saint Theresa, prioress of the Carmel, and found her par- 
ticularly gracious. When I disclosed my identity, she reminded me 
that I had written several articles in an American periodical on de- 
votion to the Little Flower, and she thanked me very cordially. She 
had already expressed her gratitude in a very charming letter, which 
I number among my few treasures. I think it regrettable that some 
discourteous items regarding this amiable lady appeared some time 
ago in the Catholic press of the United States, written by an Amer- 
ican clerical visitor to Lisieux who seems to have experienced some 
trouble at the Carmel. They were ill-timed and undignified. 

Some time later an event of unusual import took place at Lisieux. 
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I am indebted to La Vie Catholique (Paris) for an interesting ac- 
count of what it terms ‘““Le Rayonnement Missionaire de Lisieux.” 
This Missionary Congress was an extraordinary event. Did space 
permit, I should be glad to tell the story of this great gathering. Un- 
fortunately, the briefest possible summary must be given. 

The celebration lasted two weeks, and the final act was the laying 
of the corner stone of a Basilica dedicated in honor of the Little 
Flower, which will possibly rival in size and grandeur the great pil- 
grim shrine which dominates the heights of Massabielle at Lourdes. 
The preacher on the occasion, the Abbé Thellier de Poncheville, 
explaining the seeming paradox that a Carmelite nun (Sainte 
Thérése) should be chosen by the Sovereign Pontiff as Patron of 
Missions, said: “The paradox is only apparent, for Thérése became 
a Carmelite nun in order to perfect her apostolic purpose, and she 
became a prisoner of divine love to enact this great role by prayer 
and suffering, which are more efficacious than deeds of valor.” 

Francois Veuillot writes a glowing description of the event, and 
in conclusion says: ““What impressed me especially was the atmos- 
phere of piety that enveloped the multitude of pilgrims. . . . The 
‘Holy Night’ at the cathedral revived memories of great pilgrimages 
of other days. Every church was filled to overflowing, and there 
were thousands of pilgrims who, during the last night of the cele- 
bration, had no other shelter than the House of God. Communions 
were numbered by tens of thousands, and Holy Masses, beginning 
with a Pontifical Mass at midnight, were celebrated until late next 
morning. Truly, the ages of faith are being revived.” 














THE PASTOR TRIMS THE BUDGET 
By Paut E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The pastor in these days of depression is troubled about many 
things. Perhaps no matter is of greater concern to him than the 
successful maintenance of the parish school. During the past four 
years he has watched the parish income decrease steadily, but the de- 
mands upon the parish exchequer remain a constant quantity. As 
the red figures expand into columns of higher denomination, the 
distressed shepherd strives to effect new economies at every point 
in his administration. There was a time when the support of the 
school was just a commonplace Catholic duty, but now it has become 
an intolerable burden to many parishes. When 20%, 30% or 50% 
of the parishioners are marching in bread lines, it may be beyond 
the power of human sacrifice to maintain a school. 

There is no slacking of zeal. But the pastor casts about him for 
some means of cutting necessary expenditures to the minimum. The 
cutting of teachers’ salaries is the very last resort. There is no real 
economy in depriving pupils of needed textbooks. He has resolutely 
cut out all accessories in the way of workbooks and other non- 
essential material. The children, properly instructed, cooperate 
with their pastor and teachers in the care of all school property. 
No teaching equipment except that called for by a thorough course 
of study is demanded or supplied. Plausible book agents no longer 
find the pastor or the principal a ready purchaser of “books that 
should be found in every school library.” The principal gauges the 
needs of the school carefully, and orders books and supplies in just 
sufficient quantity direct from the publisher and the manufacturer. 
The janitor, never idle and with difficulty keeping abreast of his 
work, studies his need of supplies and orders nothing superfluous; 
every broom and every can of oil is carefully inventoried. The high 
school principal in particular knows that effective work can be done 
in a laboratory with cheaper materials—sometimes home-made— 
than commission merchants present as the best. The teachers are 
not longing for the fleshpots of Egypt in the form of every new un- 
proven teaching device that is thrown on the market. They do not 
permit children in a burst of zeal to ruin erasers by beating them to 
a pulp on the rough brick walls of the school. Nor in their own 
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zeal for the glory of religion do they load the children with ill-ad- 
vised expenditures for flowers and clothes on the occasion of Con- 
firmation, Forty Hours’ Devotion, or First Communion. 

The principal wisely refrains from allowing callow boys and girls 
to go into ecstasy with attendant expense over the completion of the 
eighth grade. A simple card attesting satisfactory completion of 
the prescribed studies is the only certificate given, and no expensive 
ceremonial is demanded in the awarding thereof. The very sim- 
plicity of the procedure creates a proper attitude in the minds of a 
prospective high school entrant. Even the high school graduate 
that assumes a pose of omniscience is socially unacceptable, but an 
eighth-grade graduate that struts about omnisciently with a be- 
ribboned diploma is tragic. 

Wise counsel and direction of the principal keep the incidental 
expenses of graduation from high school within bounds. Girls will 
not vie with one another to wear the best dress when all grandeur is 
concealed beneath the leveling uniformity of caps and gowns. Young 
men will not contract an evil habit of spending for social purposes 
money earned by others, when the number and the quality of social 
events is properly restricted. The heroic high school principal may 
even make so bold as to advocate the abolition of class pins, class 
pennants, class rings and other like insignia of academic accomplish- 
ment. That requires heroism. 

These measures of economy merely scratch the surface, it is true, 
but mention is properly made of them because it is very often the 
avoidable incidental expenses that make the parish school odious. 
The frequency of the objection that textbooks cost too much prompts 
the recommendation in season and out of season that the school 
purchase all textbooks and other instructional material used in the 
school. Parish purchasing prevents the insidious encroachment of 
non-essential accessory material that often serves only to dissipate 
the effort of teachers and pupils. We have seen workbooks in vari- 
ous subjects, totalling $2.02 net, introduced into a fifth grade with 
no consequent improvement in teaching procedure. Pastors who 
supply all materials free of charge to the pupils are unanimous in 
praise of the plan. Teachers are not required to spend precious 
teaching hours as petty salesmen, and the ultimate expense to the 
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parish is far less than the retail price of these commodities to 
harassed parents. 

But the per capita or per diem cost of education remains the same 
despite these measures. Can we lower the per diem cost? There 
is small solace in the thought that we can provide education at less 
per capita than the State expends for this purpose. When the strain 
threatens the continuance of the work, we must needs seek further 
economy. The figures recently released by the United States Office 
of Education give us hope. The per diem cost of education during 
the three years’ period just ended has been reduced from 62 cents to 
48 cents. A large proportion of this saving is traceable to a trim- 
ming of capital outlay, but the saving in maintenance is consider- 
able. The reduction of teachers’ salaries has lowered the per diem 
cost in many localities. This measure is not a true economy where 
the reduction is greater than the corresponding reduction in the cost 
of living for teachers. It is difficult to see where the parish school 
system can follow this example; our teachers receive but little more 
than a mere maintenance wage—almost an irreducible minimum. 
But we must pay tribute to the zeal and the organization of many of 
our religious teaching communities that have been able to carry on 
in spite of the fact that they have received little or no salary during 
the past two or three years. 

Perhaps the largest factor in the lowering of the per diem figure 
is the now commonly accepted increase in standard teacher-pupil 
ratio. Pressure of numbers and limited finances forced large classes 
in many parish schools in past years. Superintendents and super- 
visors who witnessed effective teaching of primary classes number- 
ing 80 or 100 pupils had grown somewhat skeptical of accepted 
standards in teacher-pupil ratio. They felt that the skillful teacher 
could handle classes much larger than the conventional 40 pupils. 
The very best proof was that teachers actually did teach effectively 
classes of twice that size. The economic cataclysm of 1929 has 
caused many to see this new light. We find city superintendents 
today advocating classes of 50, even 60, pupils throughout the sys- 
tem. No voice is heard denouncing this as educational heresy. 
There is protest everywhere against the autocratic demands of ac- 
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30 students in every high school class may soon find themselves 
without applicants for accreditment. 

As before noted, some authorities have recently gone on record as 
favoring greatly increased classes. A writer in The Educational 
Research Bulletin tells us that the conventional number stipulated 
by important supervising agencies—25 or 30 students per class— 
has been set by consensus on the assumption that the smaller the 
class the greater the amount of individual attention that can be 
given to students. Reliable experiments have demonstrated that 
classes of 50 students, even in some cases as high as 175 students, 
do as effective work as conventional classes. Here is an important 
avenue to reduced pupil-cost of instruction. Conservative educators 
question the quality of the tests given. They look upon the tests 
as mere fact-regurgitating procedures. These tests do not measure, 
they claim, such important outcomes of effective teaching as the 
ability to think and to reason cogently, the employment of certain 
skills, and the attitudes towards life and towards the values and 
objectives of life. Large groups render impossible that close per- 
sonal contact and that knowledge of the student which is vital to 
effective teaching. But advocates of the platoon school cite as one 
advantage that 2 or 3, sometimes 7 or 8, sections of 40 pupils each 
can be assembled as one class in some of the special subjects. Per- 
haps the pendulum has swung to the opposite extreme. If the larger 
classes imperil normal pupil progress, the interests of economy are 
not served. The conservative educator wisely opposes any wholesale 
increase in the teaching load until the theory is better validated. 

An improvement in promotional procedure will serve the interests 
of economy. Since the inauguration of the graded system of ele- 
mentary schools in 1848, in the Quincy School of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, promotion from one grade to another has been too rigid. 
Satisfactory completion of the grade work in every subject is the 
demand. Much unnecessary retardation has resulted from non- 
promotion of a pupil for failure in a subject in which, because of 
natural limitations, he may never succeed. Every repetition of a 
year’s work puts an additional burden on the school. Give the 
mathematical genius who cannot learn to spell a chance to advance 
to greater achievement in his field; he may find little use for spelling 
in the higher reaches of mathematics. Why keep any pupil in the 
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same grade for more than two years? Advance him at least for the 
social advantages that accrue to him from association with his con- 
temporaries. Encourage him to ride a hobby in keeping with his 
natural talents. 

Improved promotional procedures connote better provision for 
individual differences. If the parish school can provide no special 
facilities for physically or mentally handicapped children, it seems 
hest to turn these children over to a school or a system that does 
make special provision for them. Where no special classes care for 
wipils lagging in one or more subjects, these pupils may be given 
tutorial instruction by primary teachers whose regular classes are 
‘ismissed earlier than the upper grades. Often the skillful approach 
of a primary teacher will lend a gleam of radiance to a mind that 
has failed to develop normally ; the simpler explanation by a primary 
teacher may enable the retarded pupil to master a difficult process, 
difficult for one of less than average intelligence. 

Every teacher studies her pupils, their differences in mental en- 
dowment, their differences in home environment, and then gives to 
each the special instruction that is necessary. Many gifted teachers 
of an earlier day—whose vision was not obscured by a fanatical 
devotion to methods and whose efficiency was not measured in terms 
of promoted pupils—provided skillfully for individual differences, 
but had perchance no knowledge of the term. They gave to the 
gifted pupil an enrichment of curriculum of which no mention was 
made in the course of study; they appointed times and places for 
special instruction of backward pupils. While we welcome the 
modern technique of providing for individual differences, we object 
to the implication that nothing was done in this matter before the 
present terminology became current. 

Careful adherence to the legal school age will ease the burden of 
the school. Exceptional children may be capable of beginning school 
work before the age of six, but primary teachers know that the 
average child is incapable of sustained school work when less than 
six years of age. Modern parents seek to shift the responsibility 
of caring for their children to the school as soon as possible; they 
would reduce the school to the status of a day nursery. The modern 
kindergarten encourages this dissipation of responsibility. We may 
agree with the late Archbishop Canevin that the best kindergarten 
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is the Christian home, but the harassed pastor feels forced to accept 
into his first grade children too young for the work, rather than 
have them entered in a kindergarten that will alienate them from 
the parish school. Where parish policy does not suggest contrary 
action, the interests of the school are best served by refusing to enter 
children before the age of six. 

The individual pastor may find it impossible to obtain any help 
from public funds for the conduct of the school. But concerted 
effort may succeed in securing district, county or State help for the 
maintenance of our schools or at-least for the purchase of needed 
supplies. The example of Louisiana gives a gleam of hope. Ina 
recent session the legislature of the State of Louisiana passed an 
act authorizing the use of public funds to supply school books to the 
school children of the State of Louisiana. Section 2 of the same 
Act (Act No. 100, House Bill No. 90) provides that the said school 
books shall be provided for school children free of cost. The appli- 
cation of this Act to Louisiana children in private schools was 
brought into question, but the Supreme Court upheld the liberal in- 
terpretation of the Act. Another Act of the same session (Act 
No. 202, House Bill No. 447) legislates that the Parish School 
Boards shall have the authority to provide transportation for chil- 
dren attending any school approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion for children living more than two miles from a school of suit- 
able grade. The Catholic educational authorities of Louisiana feel 
that they have taken a step in the right direction and at the same 
time set a precedent that may be followed elsewhere. Many local 
arrangements with district school boards, notably in Ohio and 
Kansas, afford a measure of public support to the parish school that 
makes its maintenance possible. No one doubts the justice of the 
State providing the social service of education to 100 per cent 
of its children according to the dictates of their consciences. 

The maintenance cost of the parish high school sometimes be- 
comes prohibitive. We do not here speak of capital extravagance 
such as the installation of an expensive pipe organ in a high school 
auditorium. Our old friend, John Public, who pays the bills has 
declared a moratorium on spendthrift orgies of that nature. We 
limit ourselves here to what might be termed current expenses. 
Too often an enthusiast, given a free hand as a purchasing agent, 
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runs amuck. Many simple economies are possible. Frequently the 
representative of an accrediting agency noting unwise expenditures 
makes suggestions that effect economies. 

Dean Muldoon, School of Pharmacy, Duquesne University, con- 
tends that science teachers in high school can save the school much 
expense in a very simple manner. We are indebted to the Dean 
for the suggestions that follow. Considerable savings can fre- 
quently be made in the purchase of supplies and equipment for the 
scientific departments by selecting judiciously the experiments to be 
performed, by using home-made apparatus, and by employing, in 
part at least, the demonstration rather than the laboratory method. 
Demonstration by the teacher is economical of time, materials and 
apparatus. When independent observations are made by the stu- 
dents the demonstration method is often fully as effective as in- 
dividual laboratory work. 

Each school must, of course, have a certain minimum amount of 
apparatus for each of the sciences. Much of it is purchasable only 
from the firms which specialize in such lines, but a “handy” teacher 
or janitor, even interested boys, can make some of it. If there is 
a manual training department in the school, the students thereof 
can give help in building funnel supports, test-tube racks, and ap- 
paratus for the department of physics. The ten-cent stores will 
furnish tools and electrical equipment as well as baking tins that 
can be used to substitute for or to replace expensive pneumatic 
troughs. A cheap gas oven makes a good sterilizer. Broken win- 
dow panes will supply many of the glass plates that are necessary. 
The skillful teacher can substitute ordinary cardboard for the plates 
in many experiments. A folded paper makes a good substitute 
for a wire test-tube holder. A stroboscope can be made from card- 
board and an electric doorbell. With the aid of a lemon and two 
small pieces of metal an ingenious professor can demonstrate the 
working of an electric battery. A model steam engine that works, 
and a camera that really takes pictures, can be obtained for as little 
as twenty-five cents each. A hollowed-out piece of blackboard 
crayon and some wire can substitute very effectively for a defla- 
grating spoon. A carrot can be used to demonstrate osmosis. 

Frequently we find laboratories overstocked with expensive equip- 
ment. It is not necessary to have individual microscopes for the 
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students of the class. When the number of microscopes available is 
limited, the science teacher need not despair of doing effective work. 
A fairly satisfactory home-made apparatus can be devised for use 
with a single microscope to project slides on the screen. Chemicals 
of a satisfactory quality can frequently be obtained in the kitchen 
or purchased at the corner drug store more cheaply than from a 
chemical supply house. Empty pound coffee cans, painted a uniform 
color and carefully labeled, make excellent containers for many 
chemicals. 

In the remaining article of this series we shall attempt to give 
an evaluation of the platoon plan and the twelve-month school year 
plan. A combination of these two plans seems to offer a means by 
which substantial economy of space and teaching power can be 
effected. We do not lose sight of the fact that the present parish 
school system has been made possible by the continuous intelligent 
devotion of the pastor and auxiliary school authorities to well-de- 
vised plans of economic administration. It may not be amiss to 
suggest that a bureau be established for the interchange and propa- 
gation of ideas and plans that make for economy. 
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LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFAST ABBEY 


XI. The Office and Mass of the Sacred Heart 
I 

The ideas that have been developed in our previous article con- 
cerning the idea and the spirit of reparation and atonement receive 
a remarkable sanction from ever so many liturgical texts in the new 
Office and Mass of the feast which were published three years ago. 
I do not think that one could be accused of a critical or supercilious 
attitude of mind if one holds that because an Office is new, even if 
it deals with something very beautiful and inspiring, it is not of itself 
also beautiful or inspiring. There exists a fairly unanimous consen- 
sus of opinion to the effect that the opposite may be the case. That is 
(not to put too fine a point upon it, as Mr. Snagsby used to say), 
the newer Offices do not compare very favorably with the old ones. 
This is not said in a spirit of carping fault-finding—I merely state 
a fact. The old Offices were distinguished by terseness of diction; 
the new ones are diffuse and prolix; the old prayers may be said 
to be theology or dogma expressed in terms of prayer and song; the 
new Offices, though by no means lacking in dogmatic depth, are 
often remarkable by reason of the strong appeal they make to the 
emotions. But chief among all the qualities or defects of the newer 
liturgical formulas is their great length. At times there is almost 
verbosity—for such is the modern mind, even in prayer, that it 
wants to say all that can be said on a given topic, and in its suppli- 
cations it is rarely satisfied with making just one petition in as few 
words as possible. 

However, the old axiom so happily coined these many centuries 
ago holds good of all the official prayers of the Church: lex orandi 
lex credendi. ‘There never can be opposition between belief and 
practice and the Church’s prayer—that is, her very own, public and 
authentic supplication always bears a close relation to faith and never 
fails to throw fresh light upon its dogmas. 

Thus it comes about that the Office of the Sacred Heart, in all 
parts, puts in the hands of the faithful a key by which they can 
unlock the vast storehouse of the doctrine of the Church concerning 
the Sacred Heart for their continual edification and consolation. 
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II. The Keynote of the Office of the Sacred Heart 

The keynote of the liturgical treatment of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart is struck in the Collect of the feast. As a general 
rule, if we want to see at a glance, so to speak, what is the peculiar 
spirit of a feast or a liturgical period, we need only look at the 
Collect. The Collect strikes the dominant note or supplies the theme 
which, as the motif of a sonata, is developed in the other parts of 
the Office and presented again and again in ever new forms. 

If we now turn to the Collect of the Sacred Heart, we are not 
disappointed as regards this peculiarity of all Collects. As compared 
to the older Collects our prayer is prolix, but at any rate in its con- 
cluding clause we have a perfectly explicit statement of what the 
Church judges to be particularly needful to her children. The prayer 
is addressed to the Father, and He is addressed quite abruptly and 
without the usual epithets of omnipotent and eternal. In the Heart 
of His Son, pierced because of our sins, God grants us boundless 
treasures of love. Whilst then on the one hand we pay to that 
Heart the most ardent homage of our devotion, we pray that we 
may have the grace, by way of a suitable return, to offer to that 
Heart the homage and service of worthy and condign satisfaction. 
In other words, we have here an official statement of the Church 
declaring satisfaction and reparation to be the outstanding charac- 
teristics of whatever homage and worship we may pay to the Heart 
of our loving Saviour. These ideas are also the burden of the 
hymns. Here we find once more the familiar, and also the oldest 
view of the wound of the Heart as a door genti ad salutem positum 
and as the birth-place, so to speak, of the Church, the Bride of 
Christ, who proceeded from the side of her Lord as Adam’s spouse 
was taken out of his side: 

Ex corde scisso, Ecclesia From the riven Heart the 


Christo jugata, nascitur— Church, 
The Bride of Christ, is born— 


Then we also get the idea of reparation linked with a resolve to 
avoid sin: 


Turpe est redire ad crimina It were shameful to go back 
Que cor beatum lacerant. to sin 

Which bruises the blessed 
Heart, 
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Our sins bruise the Sacred Heart, but only in the sense in which I 
have explained in the last paper, and in the sense in which St. Paul 
speaks of the impossibility of a return to penance of those who have 
been “crucifying again to themselves the Son of God and making 
Him a mockery” (Heb., vi. 6). 

In the hymn of Lauds we hear an echo of one of the mystics’ fa- 
vorite reflexions. The Heart was opened, they say, in order that 
we might enter in and take up our abode within that haven of 
refuge: “Who would refuse to love in return one who loves so 
much? who, having been redeemed, would refuse to love his Saviour, 
or to take up his abode for ever in the Heart of Christ: 


“Et corde in isto seligat 
4Eterna tabernacula?”’ 


Ill. The Mass of the Sacred Heart 

The new Mass of the feast displaces and suppresses all others, 
except where a special privilege may have been granted. Thus, the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, the Daughters of St. John Eudes, 
have a special Mass, composed by their holy Founder, but the feast 
is kept on Feburuary 8. That Mass has even a long sequence. The 
present writer has said that Mass more than once in some convent 
or other of the Good Shepherd, but though the texts, which are not 
strictly taken from the Scriptures, are characterized by the extraor- 
dinary ardor of their phrasing, as one would expect in a composition 
of a Saint (and such a Saint), it is not derogatory to St. John Eudes 
to maintain that his work is by no means in the classical style of 
older liturgical pieces. To a large extent this holds also good in 
respect to the new Mass. Even the opening sentence of the Introit 
gives us a Scripture text taken in the accommodated sense, but one 
that is singularly appropriate. The thoughts of God’s heart are 
everlasting, and unchanging and their object and purport is the 


necessary manifestation of His innermost being: He is life and has 
the power and the will to deliver from death. The sentence is clear 
enough to those who are familiar with the Psalm, though the fact 
that the first half is from verse 11 and the second from verse 19 
introduces a certain disconnectedness into the grammatical structure 
of the Introit. 

The Epistle is that sublime passage of St. Paul’s letter to the faith- 
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ful Ephesus in which he describes the wonder of our supernatural 
calling in Christ and the mystery of Christ’s indwelling in us (Chris- 
tum habitare per fidem in cordibus vestris), who by His incompre- 
hensible yet most real presence in our hearts brings into our souls 
the fullness of the Godhead, or, if we choose so to render the text, 
plunges us into the infinite ocean of the Godhead. 

The Gospel is, naturally enough, the story of what St. John saw 
at the last when on the evening of Good Friday a soldier pierced 
the side and so opened the sanctuary of Christ’s Sacred Heart. 

In the Offertory we hear once more the note of compassionate 
love which runs, as an undertone, through the whole of the liturgy 
of our feast. The text is from Psalm lxviii: “I looked for one that 
would grieve together with Me but there was none: and for one 
that would comfort Me and I found none.” Who can hear this 
pitiful cry of his dying Saviour and remain unmoved? I shall never 
forget the deep impression made on me by the late Msgr. Francis 
Weld, who during so many years journeyed throughout the length 
and breadth of England, preaching everywhere the love of God. 
He had been appointed by Pope Pius IX the preacher and herald of 
God’s love. After close on forty years I can still see him, or rather 
hear him, quoting these words, but as he uttered them there was a 
catch in his voice and he burst into a flood of tears which made an 
even deeper impression than his burning words. May our Lord’s 
plaintive cry not fall on deaf ears! Had we stood in the streets of 
Jerusalem on that far-off Friday, and heard the cry of the Divine 
Lamb at bay, we should surely have consoled Him. Let us do so 
now. Our present love and sympathy were then known to the Lord 
and He rejoiced in it. We are now doing no more than carrying 
out our share of that extraordinary transaction of reparation of 
which the benefit was enjoyed so many centuries before the actual 
work was carried into execution. 

The Secret is more in the manner of the old Collects than the first 
Collect—it just pleads for forgiveness of our sins. 

Until two years ago the Preface of the Feast of the Sacred Heart 
was always the splendid one of the Cross. Now the Missal has a 
new one. Here also we may remark that what has so often been 
noticed as regards the Collects applies with equal force to Prefaces. 
The gift or charisma of writing Collects seems to have been lost. 
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It is impossible to ascertain exactly to what this may be due, but 
liturgists are agreed as to the fact of its being so. We seem unable 
to write Collects like the old Sunday or festal Collects. Perhaps it 
is because we are less simple than the men of an earlier age. When- 
ever we pray, we seem to want to say everything; we endeavor to 
condense or force into our prayers most, if not all, the manifold and 
ever pressing needs of men still struggling amid “the shadows and 
images” of this life. 

Neither can we compose Prefaces such as the old, classical ones. 
The explanation of the phenomenon is a very simple one. A Preface 
—at least a Roman Preface—is nothing else than a Collect of some- 
what larger proportions and ampler development, and couched in 
more poetical or pompous language. Hence the same gift is called 
for in the composition of a Preface as in that of a Collect. This 
does not mean that all old Prefaces are equally good or equally 
beautiful. Some are not beautiful at all and teem with errors of 
taste. The so-called Leonine Sacramentary has not a few of them, 
but the wisdom and instinctive good taste of the Roman Church is 
seen at its best just in the judiciousness which enabled her to retain 
what was good in that too luxuriant harvest and to discard what 
was unworthy of incorporation in the liturgia perennis. 

The Preface of the Sacred Heart, though a modern composition, 
is quite pleasing and the last clause is arresting. The Church prays 
that the Heart that never ceased to burn with love might be an abode 
of rest for the just and an ever open place of refuge for those in 
need of penance (pits esset requies et ponitentibus pateret salutis 
refugium). The verb pateret in the last clause seems really super- 
fluous and somewhat, even though slightly, upsets the rhythmic 
swing of the sentence. 

The Postcommunion awakens echoes of other, familiar Collects. 
If we once taste the sweetness of the most sweet Heart of Jesus, we 
shall perforce feel naught but scorn for earthly things and a love 
and longing for the things of heaven. St. Augustine has some 
moving passages on thetransformation wrought by love: “If pleasure 
draws, the love of truth, the love of eternal life, draws even more 
forcibly, for this is Christ Himself. But in order to grasp this a 
man must be on fire; only such a one knows what I am talking about, 
for he is in sympathy with it. But if I speak to one whom these 
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wonders of the unseen world leave cold, he will also fail to follow 
me and to grasp my meaning” (Tract. xxvi in Joan.; cfr. Hom. fer. 
IV. post Pentec.). 

If we understand and duly appreciate the dogmatic basis of the 
great devotion of these latter days, we shall derive an immense 
amount of profit from it. The supreme advantage of this devotion 
is that it puts before men, in a most vivid and most moving fashion, 
the tremendous fact of God’s love for them. 

God is an infinite intelligence. He is equally an infinite Good and 
an infinite Love. The Sacred Heart is the incarnation, the embodi- 
ment, even more than the mere symbol of that love. Whatever men 
may doubt or call in question, one thing they cannot doubt is the 
love of their Saviour. Hence in the Sacred Heart we see the stand- 
ard raised by God in the midst of the earth around which the nations 
are bidden to rally: “In that day the Root of Jesse, who standeth 
for an ensign of the people, Him the Gentiles shall beseech” 
(Is., xi. 10). 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Fulfillment of Dying Father’s Request to Use Certain Sum 
of Money for the Good of his Soul 


Question: A father on his death bed gives $500 to his daughter saying: 
“Put the money where you see fit for the good of my soul.” Sickness in 
the family and hospital bills follow the father’s death, and the daughter uses 
about one-third of the amount to defray these expenses. Then, remember- 
ing her father’s dying admonition and having only about three hundred 
dollars left to apply for his soul, she places her difficulty before the priest. 
That priest had been the recipient of many favors from her for which she 
persistently refused to take remuneration, and decides to satisfy the five- 
hundred-dollar obligation for the contribution of $300. 

(a) Did he do right in thus settling the woman’s obligation? (b) In 
view of the law as expressed in Canon 830, may the priest under the cir- 
cumstances have another priest in another diocese offer High Masses at 
a higher stipend when the custom in the diocese of the deceased was to 
have only Low Masses offered? (c) In order to help out his fellow-priest 
in the matter, may the priest in the other diocese offer the High Masses 
for which the High Mass stipend is charged against the amount left by 
the deceased, accepting for himself only the Low Mass stipend? (d) Under 
the circumstances, may the daughter give a priest a donation out of the 
amount left by her father, simply asking the priest to remember her father 
in his prayers? CURATE. 


Answer: It seems to be beyond dispute that the daughter assumed 
a grave obligation when her father entrusted the money to her to 
do what the father requested. From the father’s words as quoted 
by our correspondent, one cannot tell whether the father desired 
Masses to be said for his soul, or whether he wanted the daughter 
to use the money for any works of charity or religion. Very likely 
there was other conversation between the two, and the daughter 
alone can tell. From what is said above, it seems that she under- 
stood her father’s request to mean that Masses were to be said. 
The unforeseen calamity that befell the daughter excused her, we 
believe, from any infidelity toward her father’s request in using 
some of the money in her distress, for one can safely say that her 
father would have left some or all of the $500 for her needs if the 
calamity could have been foreseen. However, the daughter feels 
that she should make up for the deficiency, and that is why she ap- 
proached the priest about the matter. 
(a) Did the priest act correctly by saying that for the remaining 
$300 he would accept the obligation of the $500? There is no 
1194 
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reason to say that he could not do so. Besides, the woman deserved 
to be relieved from worry over the matter, since she had helped the 
priest gratuitously with the work in his parish, perhaps with the 
altar linens, playing the organ, etc. 

(b) Canon 830 states that, if one offered a sum of money for 
Masses without specifying how many he wanted to be said, the 
offering for the Masses should be fixed according: to the offering 
customary in the place where the person lived. We do not under- 
stand what the correspondent means when he says that in his diocese 
it is the custom to offer only Low Masses, for the Code of Canon 
Law does not say that one must say Low Masses, if anyone offers 
a sum of money for Masses without specifying the number or kind 
of Masses; but the Code says that one should charge the amount 
that is recognized as proper in the place of the donor, and it is 
well known that everywherethere is a recognizedamount charged for 
Low Masses, another for High Masses, and both are equally recog- 
nized stipends. Where a great number of Masses are to be said 
because of the large sum (several hundred dollars would be a large 
sum where there is but one priest in the place), it is not at all im- 
proper to have Sung Masses, supposing that no express stipulation 
for Low Masses has been made. The fact that thus fewer Masses 
will be said does not matter, for we know that, if Almighty God 
deigns to give a soul the full benefit of even one Mass, it is all that 
that soul would need. 


(c) If some other priest wants to assume part of the obligation 
incurred by the promise of the first priest, there is no objection; and 
if that priest is willing to have Sung Masses and remit the stipend 
of a Sung Mass charging only the stipend of a Low Mass, nobody 
can find fault with such an arrangement. 

(d) We do not think the daughter is entitled to make donations 
out of the money that she understood to have been left for Masses 
for her father’s soul. 


Extent of Liability of Wife Coéperating Negatively in Injustice 
Done by Husband 

Question: Peter has an opportunity to buy a stolen refrigerator for $50, 

the value of which is reasonably estimated at $250, and he informs his 

wife to that effect. The wife raises no objection to her husband’s proposal, 

although she knows that by so doing she could change his mind, neither 
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does she encourage him in his design. The husband obtains the refrigerator 
and places it at the family’s disposal for use. When the wife mentions the 
matter to her confessor, she is told that she is obliged in justice to return 
the refrigerator or its equivalent in money to the owner. 
(1) Is he who codperates negatively in the damage to another bound 
in justice to make restitution? (2) Was the confessor’s decision correct? 
Parocuus PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: Concerning the negative codperation, it is a well-estab- 
lished principle that the negative participant in an unjust action is 
liable in justice then only when he or she is bound out of justice to 
ward off the intended harm from another. Thus, for instance, he 
who is hired to watch the property of another and knows that some- 
body wants to do damage, and does not prevent it if in his power, 
is considered to be the unjust cause of the other person’s loss. The 
wife certair!y has no obligation in justice to stop her husband from 
doing injustice to others, even if he tells her that he intends to do 
the injustice and she neither dissuades nor encourages him but 
keeps silent. She cannot be said to be the cause of the injustice, 
even when it is certain that her objection to his evil intention would 
have made him change his mind. We do not say that the wife is 
free from all fa'it in the affair; in fact, it looks as though she 
approved of the evil intention of her husband and was glad to get 
the refrigerator. It is an unchristian manner of conduct not to try 
to stop the sin of another, especially one so intimately united in 
life, when this was so easy for her to do. However, that is neglect 
of the obligation of Christian charity, not a matter of commutative 
justice. 

Did the confessor err in demanding that restitution be made? 
Perhaps he did err to some extent; however, in the main question 
he was correct. He had a right to inform the wife that the stolen 
property which her husband acquired could not in conscience be 
kept unless justice was done to the rightful owner. We would say 
that he was even justified in refusing her absolution unless she was 


willing to admonish and persuade her husband to do justice, for she 
had failed, and quite seriously, in her neglect of the virtue of 
Christian charity, and she should be made to do her duty towards 
her husband, since by marriage they have pledged themselves to 
help each other to lead a God-fearing life. Besides, there is another 
aspect to the question. For while in the first instance in getting 
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the refrigerator she did not do anything positively to accomplish 
the injustice, she is now using the stolen property not only for her 
husband but also for herself. There is a certain amount of par- 
ticipation in the spoils of the evil deed. Though one may say that 
the husband has to answer for the things that he gets for the house- 
hold, still he cannot force his wife to use stolen goods, and when 
she knows that they are stolen, she surely must do all in her power 
to make her husband do justice concerning the things in which she 
has an interest. 


Baptism Certificate for First Holy Communion and Confirmation 


Question: If a party is to be married in a different parish from the one 
in which he was baptized, Canon 1021, § 1, prescribes that a “testimonium 
baptismi” must be obtained. Canon 993, n. 1, prescribes the presentation 
of the baptismal certificate before first tonsure. I inquire whether there 
is a like canonical requirement of the “testimonium baptismi” for the licit 
reception of any other Sacrament. Can Canon 786 be so construed as to 
contain by implication a demand for this testimony of baptism? Many 
priests require a copy of the baptism record for First Holy Communion and 
for Confirmation just as for marriage. I maintain that there is no more 
of a canonical requirement for the baptism record on these occasions than 
there is for the second or third receiving of Holy Communion, or for the 
Sacrament of Penance or Extreme Unction. Am I correct? It is under- 
stood that the pastor is satisfied that the recipient of the Sacrament has 
been baptized. PAROCHUS, 


Answer: Canon 786 merely states the dogmatic truth that one 
who has not been baptized cannot validly receive the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. There is no precept in the general law requiring the 
presentation of the baptismal certificate before First Holy Com- 
munion and Confirmation. There may be a diocesan regulation to 
that effect, and the bishop is fully competent to make such a regula- 
tion. Even if there is no diocesan law on this point, the pastor who 
prepares the children for First Holy Communion or for Confirma- 
tion is within his rights to demand proof of Baptism of those who 
were not baptized in his parish. Ordinarily an authentic copy of 
the baptism record is the best and safest way to prove the Baptism. 
In some cases no baptism record can be had, and if the father or 
mother is certain that all the children were baptized, their word may 
ordinarily be taken as a sufficient assurance. We know from experi- 
ence that right within a few miles from New York City, with 
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Catholic parishes spread all over the country with only a few miles 
distance between them, it has been found out that children in the 
Catholic school were not baptized; and, if no investigation had been 
made by the pastor, these children would have been admitted to 
First Holy Communion and to Confirmation without being baptized. 
Since some Catholic families may resent the implication of careless- 
ness when the pastor inquires about the Baptism, it seems best for 
practical purposes to demand the certificate of all who have not been 
baptized in the parish where they are to be admitted to First Holy 
Communion or to Confirmation. 


The Baltimore Catechism 


Question: In connection with the use of the Baltimore Catechism, you 
state in the June issue of the current year, pages 969-971: “The Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore has practically taken the matter of a text- 
book in religion out of the hands of the individual dioceses . . . and since 
it has reserved the matter of the Catechism to the Council, that body is 
the only one that can legally effect a change in the matter.” 

I take exception to the above inference, for according to the words of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore the work of the committee which 
they appointed to compose a Catechism was to be submitted to the body 
of archbishops of the United States for approval. The Baltimore Catechism 
which we have was not approved by the committee of archbishops, but 
only by Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. Therefore, the Cate- 
chism as ordered by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore was never 
published, it never came into existence. 

The exclusive use of the Baltimore Catechism evidently was never con- 
sidered obligatory ; otherwise the bishops of the United States would have 
made more pronounced efforts to enforce its use. To my knowledge very 
few bishops to date have even committed themselves. And the bishops 
certainly would have pursued a different course if the exclusive use of the 
Baltimore Catechism was commanded under penalty of sin. 


On the contrary, ever since 1885 other Catechisms have been continuously 
used throughout the United States, and this with the express or tacit ap- 
proval of the Ordinaries. This use of Catechisms other than that of Balti- 
more has been in vogue for considerably more than forty years since the 
promulgation of the Decrees of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. 
According to Canon 27 of the Code a custom of forty years’ continuous 
duration against an ecclesiastical law, provided the custom is reasonable 
and the law does not forbid contrary future customs, abolishes the law in 
question. Hence, even if this Decree of the Third Plenary Council with 
reference to the Baltimore Catechism ever did bind, it has lost its canonical 
binding force by prescription at this present date. 


PASTOR. 
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Answer: We took it for granted that Dr. Guilday’s statement, 
“a commission was appointed for that purpose with the result that 
the Baltimore Catechism was approved by Archbishop Gibbons in 
1885,” meant that the archbishops had met and authorized Cardinal 
Gibbons to publish the Catechism. However, there is no trace of 
such an authorization. If it had been given, it should appear in the 
Catechism itself. There we read: “The Catechism ordered by the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, having been diligently compiled 
and examined, is hereby approved.” Then, “James Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, Apostolic Delegate.” The very heading of the 
Catechism is misleading, since it calls itself “A Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine, prepared and enjoined by order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore.” If the archbishops as a body did 
not approve the Catechism, we do not have a Catechism of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, and in the matter of Cate- 
chisms we are where we were before that Council. It is unfortunate 
that both Cardinal Gibbons’ Imprimatur and the title of the Cate- 
chism are misleading. So long as we have no Catechism approved 
by a Plenary Council and enjoined to be used in the Catholic schools, 
every bishop has equal rights with any other bishop or archbishop 
to determine what textbook of religion should be used in the schools 
of his diocese. 


Number of Candles Prescribed at Requiem High Masses.—Per- 
mission to Carry Blessed Sacrament for Purposes Other than 
Communion of the Sick 


Question: Will you kindly answer (1) whether at a High Mass of 
Requiem four or six lighted candles are prescribed; (2) whether it is pos- 
sible for a priest to get permission from the bishop or from the Holy See 
to carry the Blessed Sacrament to a mission church in order that Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament be bestowed on a large number of people? 


PRIEST. 


Answer: The Sacred Congregation of Rites has declared that in 
“in Missis de Requiem cum cantu” there must be burning at least 
four candles; by saying at least four, we are given to understand 
that six candles, the usual number for High and Solemn High 
Masses, may be used (Sacred Congregation of Rites, August 12, 
1854; Decreta Authentica, n. 3029). 


Concerning the question of carrying the Blessed Sacrament out- 
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side the church or chapel for any other purpose than Holy Com- 
munion of the sick, the bishop has no authority, either of his own 
or by delegation of the Holy See, to permit the carrying of the 
Blessed Sacrament for the purpose spoken of by our correspondent. 
Whether the Holy See would consider it a sufficient reason and be 
willing to give the permission to carry the Blessed Sacrament to or 
from a place for the purpose of giving Benediction to the people of 
a mission station where the Blessed Sacrament is not reserved, we 
do not know, and we have never heard of any such concession. The 
purpose of affording the people the opportunity of Benediction with 
the Blessed Sacrament does not seem to us a sufficient reason to 
make an exception from the law which forbids the carrying of the 
Blessed Sacrament on a journey (cfr. Canon 1265, § 3). 


STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
Catholic Attitude Towards Social Problems 
Rev. Editors: 


In renewing my subscription to THE Homitetic, I am taking the 
occasion to carry out a resolution some weeks old. Writing in the 
January number, “Sacerdos” put certain words into the mouth of a 
workingman, and wondered what the reactions of his readers would be. 
Well, my reaction to this article, and to the whole number, was: “More 
power to Fathers Callan and McHugh in publishing something really 
worth while. They have made Tue Homicetic the liveliest, strongest, 
most courageous magazine for the clergy we have.” 

Specifically, I think that “Sacerdos” hit upon a very widespread 
weakness among us. We are constantly saying—as The Commonweal 
says editorially this very week—that Catholic principles, and only 
Catholic principles, will solve our social problems. But we do not apply 
those principles in any concrete definite way actually to solve the prob- 
lems. For instance, I do not think we can point to any country where 
Catholics are strong enough to control affairs that has solved modern 
social problems in any notable way. Indeed, I am not aware that even 
the Papal States before 1870 stood out as a striking example of the 
successful application of Catholic principles to the problems of govern- 
ment. And certainly the cities in this country dominated politically by 
Catholics are not so much better than others that we can afford to march 
up to the front of the temple, as it were, and thank God we are not like 
other men. 

More than this, if a Catholic gets away from generalities to the defi- 
nite application of principles, he is likely to be attacked as socialistic, or 
communistic, or bolshevistic. Witness Dr. John A. Ryan. As a conse- 
quence, Catholic writers, editors, preachers, politicians find it safer to 
express their loyalty to Catholic principles and then denounce others 
who are trying in some concrete way to ameliorate conditions. 

On the other hand, if a movement wins out in spite of our denuncia- 
tions, we are quick to hide behind the few Catholics who had nerve 
enough to advocate it. For instance, twenty years ago we were told 
quite vociferously by many Catholics that woman suffrage was incon- 
sistent with Catholic principles. A Catholic advocating suffrage was 
looked upon with suspicion. But now that suffrage is an accomplished 
fact, I suppose some future historian will dig up the few isolated in- 
dividuals among Catholics who favored it, and go on to the assertion 
that of course there was no conflict with Catholic principles else these 
outstanding Catholics could not have favored it. 

Years ago, Father Charles Plater, the famous English Jesuit, warned 
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us that we must get away from negative criticism of the plans of others, 
and have a definite program of our own if we are to hold the working- 
man. More recently, Father Bede Jarrett, the former Provincial of the 
English Dominicans, told us that it simply irritates non-Catholics for 
us to be always boasting of Catholic principles but never showing a 
successful application of those principles. I agree with them, and be- 
lieve the workingman, as made vocal by “Sacerdos,” really has a 
complaint. SUBSCRIBER, 


Preaching and “Money Talks”’ 
Rev. Editors: 


Doctor O’Brien contends in his article in the February number of 
your review that: (1) “Preaching is one of the most important aspects 
of our priestly ministry”; (2) “it is entirely neglected in some locali- 
ties”; (3) “it is mediocre and slovenly in many places, because of a 
clear lack of preparation”; (4) “this, together with the overemphasis of 
money from the pulpit is responsible for the leakage from the Church 
in America.” 

May I be permitted to champion the cause of the indicted clergy, 
since I consider myself among those so charged? If true, we of the 
parochial clergy are grossly negligent of our duty. Hence it is high 
time to examine these charges and find out how far our carelessness 
in this particular field has contributed to the defection from the faith of 
a far larger number of our people than we generally are ready to admit. 

(1) Under existing conditions I do not consider preaching as “one 
of the most important aspects of our priestly ministry.” I know this 
will sound like heresy to many of your readers. I have come to the 
conclusion that preaching to our modern congregation does very little 
good, even when it is done by the greatest luminaries in that department. 
That is not difficult to understand. 


The preacher in the pulpit is to the members of the congregation 
what the professor on his rostrum is to the students assembled in the 
class room. If the professor were satisfied with the students’ merely 
giving their undivided attention during the twenty-minute lecture once 
a week, and did not expect them to take notes and study the same most 
carefully during the week, how much would the student body get out of 
a course given in that fashion? Nil. A few of the exceptionally bright 
pupils may succeed in getting through—even that would be considered 
an exceptional feat. 

The preacher in the pulpit, on the other hand, has so many difficulties 
to contend with which are not present in the class room that whatever 
little good may come from such a procedure in the class room would 
be entirely nullified in the church. Let me enumerate a few of these 
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difficulties: size of congregation compared with number of pupils in 
class room; lack of attention or rather concentration; inability of the 
average man to think coherently especially in matters metaphysical ; an 
apparent dislike on the part of the man of the street to think for him- 
self ; whatever good may be accomplished for the well-disposed is almost 
immediate.y ruined by the worldly distractions that soon crowd out the 
thoughts of the supernatural; the lack of any real knowledge even of 
the very rudimentary principles underlying the subject discussed on the 
part of the vast majority of the congregation. This is well exemplified 
by the silly questions asked in the Catholic Hour and in the Question 
Boxes of our various Catholic weeklies and monthlies. 

In Ireland, where the faith is as strong today as it was in the days 
when it was spoken of in song and story as “The Island of Saints and 
Scholars,” sermons are preached only at the late Mass on Sunday. 
There is no sermon at the other Masses. I, for one, have very little 
faith in the effectiveness of preaching even were I to spend all my time 
from Sunday to Sunday preparing my sermon. 

(2) It certainly is news to me to learn that preaching is “entirely 
neglected in some localities.” We of the Northwest plead “not guilty” 
to such a charge. I preach at my two Sunday Masses, and have done 
so ever since I was assigned as an assistant after ordination. This is 
true of every pastor and assistant in our archdiocese. It is not fair to 
brand the parochial clergy of the whole country with such a stigma 
just because it may occur in certain localities. The charge is made that 
this has even occurred in certain cathedrals. My answer is blame the 
Ordinary and not the priests for such neglect. 

(3) “It (preaching) is mediocre.” To my mind mediocrity is purely 
a relative term. What may seem good to one may sound terrible to 
another. What may appeal to the priest sitting in the sanctuary may be 
as dry as dust to the people in the pew. I have heard sermons that to 
me were away below par but were the most talked of and the best 
remembered by the members of the congregation. Hence there is no 
yardstick by which we can measure the effectiveness of certain sermons. 
In the business world today there is only one standard that counts and 
that is—results. If what you and I call mediocre should be more pleas- 
ing and effective with the congregation, why greet the preacher with 
a shrug of the shoulder or a sneer? 


(4) My years in the priesthood have taught me that “money talks” 
will be a necessary evil as long as we refuse to conform to modern 
business methods in the handling of our church finances. Experience 
has also taught me that those who complain most about the “money 
talks” are those who give the least towards the support of religion. 
Until we bring our people to a realization that the “support of religion” 
is as important a commandment of the Church as the “abstinence from 
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meat on Friday” or “the hearing of Mass on Sunday,’ “money talks” 
must be given if we hope to keep our ship afloat in the present chaotic 
condition of the economic sea. I have always refrained from substitut- 
ing the “money talk” for the prescribed instruction. I speak on finan- 
cial matters not more than three times a year. I supplement these re- 
marks by using the mail. Thus I reach the delinquent without annoy- 
ing the faithful and regular contributors. 

I deny in toto that the lack of preaching and the overemphasis of 
money from the pulpit are responsible for the leakage in the Church. 
It goes much deeper, and there is no use in nibbling at the branches 
while the roots are diseased. E. S. pe Courcy. 
















































CASUS MORALIS 
Responsibility for Good Left Undone 
By J. A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.M., Lirr.D. 


Case.—Caius in business would shrink from overcharging a bill or 
refusing to pay a debt, but he utters no protest against the practices of 
graft, bribery, and injustice which he sees going on, under sanction of 
his employers. In politics he detests the corruption of political parties 
and the bad government they so often give the people, yet he does noth- 
ing, even by his vote, to cause a change. In domestic life, he supports 
and educates his good-sized family of children, but gives little heed 
to complaints against them from school or home. In religious matters, 
he complies with all the imperative requirements of the Church (ex- 
cept for an occasional absence from Sunday Mass when a Saturday 
evening social affair has kept him out too late for timely rising), but 
he is so little acquainted with Vespers and special services and Catholic 
reading that he knows iess about his Faith than many non-Catholic 
acquaintances. Caius thinks he does all the good that is demanded of 
him, and washes his hands of all responsibility as to the good he omits 
on the plea that he must leave much good undone in order to get the 
more urgent good accomplished. 


Solution.—Question 1.—Is every omission of good sinful? An 
omission of good is not sinful, unless it is both voluntary and op- 
posed to obligation. 


(a) The omission of good is not sinful unless it is voluntary, for 
there is no formal sin without consent to evil. He who stays away 
from Mass on a holyday because he does not know that the day is a 
holyday, or because he is too ill to attend, is not strictly said to omit 
Mass, for his absence is not voluntary (Summa Theol., IT-II, Q. 
Ixxix, art. 3, ad 2). It should be noted, though, that the omission 
of good may be voluntary either directly or indirectly. It is directly 
voluntary when it is the object of an actual and positive act of the 
will, as when a person decides not to do something that is obligatory 
(e.g., decides not to hear Mass on Sunday), or something that is 
not obligatory (e.g., decides not to go to Vespers on Sunday). It 
is indirectly voluntary when it results from a previous or simultane- 
ous act which one directly wills, and which one foresees will be the 
necessary cause or occasion of the omission, as when a person stays 
out late at night knowing that this makes him sleep late and so will 
prevent his presence at Mass the next day. In this case the omis- 
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sion is not actually willed, since at the time of Mass the person 
resolves nothing, as he is asleep, and even the night before he did 
not resolve to miss Mass; but there was an act of the will that made 
the omission indirectly voluntary—viz., the actual will to stay out 
late though this was seen to be incompatible with the hearing of 
Mass next day. For sinfulness it is not necessary that an omission 
be directly voluntary, because there is sufficient consent to evil when 
one yields to the cause that will bring in evil. Neither is it neces- 
sary that the cause itself be something unlawful from its nature 
(though, of course, the cause is unlawful in so far as it is an un- 
reasonable impediment to the performance of the good omitted) ; 
for he who is bound to law is bound also not to introduce without 
good and sufficient reason any condition that renders obedience to 
the law impossible. It makes no difference, then, whether one misses 
Sunday Mass because one was drunk on Saturday or because one 
without justifying cause stayed up very late on Saturday night. 

(b) The omission of good is not sinful unless such omission is 
opposed to obligation, for every sin is a violation of some law 
(Summa Theol., I-I1, Q. Ixxi, art. 6). If a good left undone is 
optional, most likely the omission is voluntary, and such an omis- 
sion may be even meritorious, as when one elects to go on an errand 
of mercy and thereby omits hearing a Mass one was not bound 
to hear. Even though one omits a more perfect but not obligatory 
work for a less excellent one, there is no sin, as when a person who 
has the chance to attend Vespers on Sunday afternoon decides rather 
to get recreation by going out for a ride. But though the omission 
of a non-obligatory good is not per se a sin, it may become evil 
per accidens through some circumstances, such as a motive (e.g., 
when one stays away from a devotion out of contempt or disgust 
for religion), or manner (e¢.g., when one omits a Sacrament one is 
not commanded to receive, but with scandal to others or great detri- 
ment to self). Even the performance of a non-obligatory good may 
be sinful per accidens, as when a person unnecessarily instructs 
others on delicate subjects, causing scandal of the weak (Summa 
Theol., II-II, Q. xliii, art. 7). 

Question 2.—Did Caius sin by his omissions of good? We may 
for convenience’ sake distinguish Caius’ omissions in business and 
politics from those in his domestic and religious affairs, since in 
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__ 


the former he was not in charge, while in the latter he had full con- 
trol and responsibility. 

(a) A subordinate is bound by charity to give a fraternal cor- 
rection to his superiors who are not doing their duty, if there is a 
serious reason for the correction, and good may be looked for with- 
out too much hardship to the subordinate (Summa Theol., II-II, 
Q. xxxiii, art. 4). To omit the correction in such circumstances 
voluntarily would, therefore, be a sin against charity. If one may 
judge from common experiences, it is very unsafe or very unprofit- 
able to correct a business or political superior except in rare cases, 
and the presumption therefore is that Caius’ omission of a protest 
to his superiors was not at all sinful. If, however, he had influence 
with those above him or could have remonstrated with them with- 
out too great danger to himself, the case might be different. A 
subordinate is also bound from justice not to codperate in injury 
done to the common good or to private good by those placed over 
him. In his business it seems that Caius is not guilty of positive 
cooperation in the injustice done, since he merely notices what 
others do, nor of negative codperation, since he is not hired to pro- 
tect the interests of those who are defrauded and it cannot be said 
that by his silence he is the efficacious cause of their losses. This 
is not to say, however, that Caius may not be guilty at times, and 
seriously, of a sin against charity in not saving a neighbor from 
the harm that befalls him, if Caius can prevent the injury without 
too great trouble to himself (Summa Theol., II-I1, Q. xxxi, art. 2). 
And then, even though Caius does not share in the injustice done 
to patrons by his employers, and even though he is free from un- 
charitableness to the persons defrauded, does he give no scandal to 
others, or does he expose himself needlessly to no immediate occa- 
sion of sin, by remaining where he is? These of course are issues 
extraneous to the question of Caius’ omission, as the present case 
is not about Caius’ right to be where he is, but about his right to do 
nothing concerning the injustice that is going on there. 

If the answer to the question is manysided as regards Caius’s 
business affairs, it is simple as regards his political conduct. Every 
citizen should use his vote, his influence and any other lawful means 
at his disposal to dispossess bad and incompetent rulers and repre- 
sentatives, since legal justice seriously obliges everyone to do what 
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he can to promote the good of his community. Caius, by keeping 
away from the polls entirely, shows that he has no real and prac- 
tical interest in good government. He should give his vote for good 
men and good measures, and register his protest when they are lack- 
ing (Summa Theol., II-II, Q. viii, art. 6). 

(b) A head of a family is bound, in virtue of piety and legal 
justice as well as of charity, to promote the spiritual welfare of 
his charges—by word and example, that they may grow up in good- 
ness, by watchfulness and correction, that they may be kept from 
evil. Caius cannot transfer all his responsibility for his children 
to others, since they are living under his authority, and neither the 
school nor the mother nor both together have proved sufficient for 
their proper training. His failure to reprove, chastize and watch 
over his children is a sinful omission of an important duty (Summa 
Theol., I1-I1, Q. eviii, art. 2, ad 3). 

In his religious affairs Caius did not sin by staying away from 
Vespers and other like devotional exercises which the Church does 
not oblige him to attend, but his ignorance of duties that strictly 
pertain to his state of life (his excuse that he is too busy to try 
to do anything for the improvement of his community and home 
being an ignorant one) is a sinful omission of study, if the ignorance 
is invincible, for every head of a family ought to know his elemen- 
tary duties as a father and a citizen. Caius’ ignorance concerning 
liturgy and doctrine, however, is not in itself sinful, since a layman 
is not expected to be specially versed in such matters (Summa Theol., 
I-II, Q. Ixxvi, art. 2). The absences from Mass were voluntary 
indirectly, but as they were rare, they may be excused from sin, 
if there was a very serious reason making attendance at the Satur- 
day entertainments really necessary; for then there would be moral 
impossibility, which excuses from affirmative precepts (Swmma 
Theol., II-I1, Q. exlvii, art. 4). 





























Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of September 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Faith That Moves Mountains 
By J. S. Lineen, B.A. 


“Arise, go thy way for thy faith hath made thee whole” (Luke, xvii. 19). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Faith firm and unwavering indispensable to apostles and dis- 
ciples. 
II. Christ taught the lesson; they profited by it. 
III. Faith rewarded and lauded by Christ. 





The joy and exultation of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem: 
the undisputed sway of the Master in the Temple during the few 
days that preceded His Passion; His calm assurance in overturning 
the tables of the money lenders and driving the traffickers before 
Him; the eloquence that confounded the arguments of the Scribes e 
and Pharisees and exposed their hypocrisy heightened the hopes ‘hit 
of His Apostles and disciples. They awaited with eagerness the 1 
establishment of His earthly kingdom. Were not these signs indi- 
cations of still greater triumphs? 
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He read their hearts like an open book. Subsequent events 
would disillusion them. He would content Himself with bringing 
forcibly to their notice a weapon which would be indispensable in 
their trying ordeals. 





Faith Firm and Unwavering Indispensable | 

Their castles in the air were destined in a day or two to crumble 1 
to ruins. Their King would be led like a lamb to the slaughter 
without opening His mouth. Far from establishing an earthly king- 
dom, they would see Him mocked, insulted, spat upon, a mock 
crown upon His head, a mock title over it, a purple garment in 
mockery of His kingship placed on His shoulders, while they who 
expected to share in His honors would be left like sheep without 
a shepherd, an easy prey to the devouring wolves. If they were 
to emerge unscathed from these impending harrowing trials, one 
virtue more than all others was necessary. On that virtue He would 
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now give them a salutary lesson, a lesson on the faith that moves 
mountains. 


Christ Taught the Lesson 

Mountains of trials were to be the portion of the disciples as 
followers of Him and propagators of His doctrines. They would 
be called upon to drink of the chalice which He would drain to the 
very dregs. Its acceptance with patience and resignation was to be 
their passport to His kingdom, their qualifying certificates for the 
places of honor. The foundation on which that acceptance, that 
patience and resignation would rest would be their strong unshak- 
able and unwavering faith. Any basis less stable was of no avail. 
A house built upon shifting sands is no firmer than its founda- 
tion, whereas a house grounded on a rock partakes of the stability 
of the rock on which it stands. 

In His discourses in the Temple He had given them to under- 
stand that those who had rejected Him had in turn been rejected 
by Him. Proofs without number He had given them that He was 
the Messiah; yet, this wicked and adulterous generation persisted 
in asking for a sign. They had closed their eyes against the light, 
and deserved no further consideration. But if He rejected the 
Scribes and Pharisees, He would shield and protect those who had 
accepted Him, as a hen protects her chickens. No matter what 
storms might arise, they could have the utmost confidence in Him, 
and need never be troubled by the grim spectre of fear. A few 
days before they had seen the fig-tree blighted at His word. With 
this prodigy still fresh in their minds, He assures them that even 
greater things than this can be accomplished by those who have 
faith and confidence in Him. 

Moving mountains was a standard Jewish expression for sur- 
mounting obstacles. Now that their faith is so soon to be put to 
the test, the Master forewarns and forearms them for the contest. 
With Olivet rising in front of them He says: “Have the faith 
of God. Amen I say to you that whosoever shall have faith, and 
stagger not in his heart but believe that whatsoever he saith shall 
be done, it shall be done to him. Not only this of the fig-tree shall 
you do, but also if you shall say to this mountain: ‘Take up and 
cast thyself into the sea,’ it shall be done” (cfr. Mark, xi. 22-24; 
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Matt., xxi. 21). Permeated with this faith they would be pre- 
pared to face shocks, trials, sufferings, persecution, even death itself. 

They would have enemies. What did it matter? Was the ser- 
vant above the master? Had He not assured them that He would 
be with them for ever? Had He not told them that the gates of 
hell would not prevail against His Church, that all the devils in 
hell and all their agents on earth might exhaust all their fury 
against it, but all to no purpose. Keep the faith as your founda- 
tion, He seems to say to them. Build on it a structure of virtue. 
Express it in earnest prayer and then go thy way fearing neither 
man nor demon. “Therefore I say to you: All things whatsoever 
you ask when you pray, believe that you shall receive and they 
shall come unto you” (Mark, xi. 24). 

Beware lest your faith lie dormant within you. The organs of 
the body require exercise for their normal development. So do 
the faculties of the soul. If the just man lives by faith, as St. 
Paul says, faith must be the inspiring principle of his life, and 
must be tuned up continually by the gymnastic practices of prayer 
—prayer that lifts man above his surroundings, prayer that be- 
lieves, prayer that trusts, prayer that is steeped in love, love of God 
and of all God’s creatures. 


They Profited by It 

The lesson was well inculcated. Subsequent events showed the 
necessity for it. The world’s history from then till now proves 
the sincerity with which it was learnt and the assiduity with which 
it was put into practice. When the storm broke out, the cedars of 
Lebanon were shaken. The stalwart Peter fell, swearing that he 
did not even know the Man. [If the others escaped that shame, it 
was due in no small measure to the fact that they did not expose 
themselves to the same extent. But once Christ had been lifted 
up, once the Holy Spirit had reminded them of all that the Master 
had said to them, they lost no time in translating his saving lesson 
into their lives and actions. They displayed faith that moves moun- 
tains and expressed it in prayer that never distrusted. Opposition, 
trials, sufferings, insults and persecutions came. They met them 
without flinching—yea, even with joy in their hearts that they 
were counted worthy to suffer for their crucified Saviour. “God 
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forbid,” says St. Paul (Gal., vi. 14), “that I should glory save in 
the cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is cruci- 
fied to me and I to the world.” It was this mountain-moving faith 
that changed the face of the earth, overturned the powers of dark- 
ness and established forever on an unshakable basis the undisputed 
sway of Christ the King. “This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, our faith” (I John, v. 4). Without it the richest are 
paupers ; with it the poorest are rich, “having nothing yet possessing 
all things” (II Cor., vi. 10). 


Faith Rewarded and Lauded by Christ 

Was ever virtue referred to so frequently, rewarded and lauded 
so highly by Our Divine Lord as this virtue of faith? When the 
Centurion approached Him saying, “Lord, I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst enter under my roof, say but the word and my ser- 
vant shall be healed,” He healed the servant instantly and turning 
to His followers said: ‘Amen I say to you, I have not found so 
great faith in Israel” (Matt., viii. 10). The woman who touched 
the hem of his garment—not only was she cured immediately but 
she received from Him a public acknowledgment of His apprecia- 
tion. When Peter professed Him to be no other than “Christ the 
Son of the living God,” He answered: “Blessed art thou, Simon 
son of John, because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, 
but My Father who is in heaven” (Matt., xvi. 17). 


The Lepers 

The lepers who approached Christ with child-like simplicity and 
confidence, soliciting a miracle and obeying with assurance His in- 
structions, display a remarkable gift of faith. Their faith is re- 
warded and, though the Master comments on the ingratitude of 
the nine, He fails not to congratulate the faith of the Samaritan 
who came to return thanks. “You come,” He seems to say to 
him, “to thank Me. I appreciate your gratitude, but I appreciate 
still more the faith that inspired you. You have seen My signs and 
wonders, you did not close your eyes to their significance. How 
unlike the others who are about to reject Me! To them I have 
given signs innumerable of the power that is in Me, yet this wicked 
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and adulterous generation is still maliciously clamoring for a sign. 
Arise, go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

Cherish your hely faith. Live up to it. Nourish it with prayer. 
It will help you in trials, sorrows and temptations, and carry with 
it its own reward. Then, when the end comes, you will be able to 
say like St. Paul: “I have kept the faith; I have finished my course” 
(cfr. II Tim., iv. 7). And Christ will say to you as He said to the 
leper: “Arise, go thy way; for thy faith hath made thee whole” 
(Luke, xvii. 19). 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
A Lesson from Nature 
By Joseru B. Coxuins, M.A., D.D. 


“Behold the birds of the air; consider the lilies of the field” (Matt., vi. 26, 28). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Nature, the reflection of God. 
II. The lesson of trust. 
III. The immortality of man. 


Often in simple statements the great truths of life are con- 
tained. In the Gospel of today, we see that in the simple things 
of life are found great truths. And by the simple things we are 
led to God. Jesus points this out in the beautiful lesson from Na- 
ture which He relates to His Apostles and the large multitude that 
listened to His words. It is a part of the great Sermon on the 
Mount. Our Saviour has already told them of the Eight Beatitudes, 
and has just taught them the simplest and finest of all prayers—the 
Our Father. 

When teaching in the cities, Our Lord knew He had enemies 
among the listening crowds. Some of them tried to catch Him in 
His speech. But now Jesus is surrounded by His friends, and 
He opens His lips and lets fall a lesson of infinite tenderness. He 
looks around at the peace and beauty of the mountainside, and the 
sunny pasture-lands, and the Sea of Genesareth sparkling quietly 
in the distance. It is springtime in Galilee. The lesson that Our 
Saviour is about to impart is prompted by the vision which His eyes 
behold. He calls the attention of His friends to the beauties of the 
scene of which they are a part. The hillside is covered with bril- 
liant lilies; and they see row upon row of thorn-bush thickets, and 
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rich green fields, and fig-trees laden with blossoms. High up in 
the brilliant sky birds are flying in a sea of clear blue. Jesus knows 
that in this simple, lovely picture there is a great lesson for His 
dear ones to learn. 


Nature, the Reflection of God 

We cannot look at the beautiful lilies of the field, nor the birds 
of the air, nor the beauty and wonderful order of nature, and not 
be reminded of their Creator. The beautiful in nature is but a pale 
reflection, a faint sparkle, of the beauty of God. Our loving Father 
has allowed a bit of His Goodness, of His Beauty, of His Wis- 
dom to be reflected in the simple, yet wonderful things of nature. 
We look, and we see beauty; we ponder, and we see God. Jesus 
wanted these objects, to which we are so often blind and indifferent, 
to recall just that thought to the minds of His followers. Nature, 
in all its glory, in its simple order and harmony, in its gradual 
change, is but another means which the Creator has chosen to turn 
our minds to Him. “By the things that are made,” says St. Paul, 
“we arrive at a knowledge of Him who made them” (cfr. Rom., 
i. 20). St. Teresa tells us that she could not look upon the flower- 
laden fields, the trees or the sea, without the thought of God’s 
goodness and her own faults causing tears to flow from her eyes. 
Did not the “Little Poor Man,” St. Francis, run among the birds 
and address them tenderly, reminding them of their great gifts? 
“God has given you feathers for clothing and food and drink. He 
has made you noble among His creatures. He has given you a 
dwelling in the purity of the air, in the warmth of the sun. Re- 
joice, my little Brothers.” This is true love for God's handiwork! 
How far it all is from modern life! Even those who live in the 
country, where God reveals Himself as ii an open book, have “eyes 
that see not, and ears that hear not.’ Certainly, the bustle and 
hurry, the crowds and the artificial standards of our city life leave 
neither time nor desire for the peaceful lesson of nature to bring 
order and sanity and reflection into our lives. 


The Lesson of Trust 
Our Lord not only calls upon us to raise our hearts to Him and 
know Him better through His creatures, but He allows them to 
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teach us the simple lesson of trust in His providence. “Behold the 
birds of the air,” they are not over-solicitous for food, “for your 
Heavenly Father feedeth them.” “Consider the lilies of the field,” 
they are not over-anxious for raiment; “Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed as one of these.” Here, let us note how eminently 
fitting is the comparison between the lilies of the field and the 
kingly robes of Solomon. As the people listened, they were even 
standing among the purple lilies of the Galilean hillside; and Jesus, 
looking upon them, thought of the royal purple of the great King 
Solomon. Our Saviour is intent upon bringing before our eyes 
these striking examples of His care over us as well as His lesser 
creatures—if we but let Him. 


We know that we are in need of food and clothing. Our Lord 
does not disapprove of our efforts to provide the necessities of life. 
But we are told very clearly that, when we strive and contend for 
more than this, then we are opening the way for all the ills that we 
see in suffering society today. When Christians make riches, power, 
pleasure and worldly success the only goal of their desires, they 
serve Mammon, not God. When Mammon becomes our god, then 
we know only too well that he demands a rigorous and constant 
service; and the sacrifices we offer at his altar are not in proportion 
to the paltry, quickly passing returns which he makes us. If our 
lives are void of all holy thoughts, all love of neighbor, all con- 
sideration of our Last End, then we are servants, even slaves to 
Mammon. “One is your Master, Christ,” says St. Paul; and Our 
Lord Himself tells us that we cannot love one master without hating 
the other. 


The Immortality of Man 

Our Lord has another and a deeper lesson for us in the simple 
example of the lilies and the birds. These creatures serve God 
blindly, instinctively, but well. Man is given a free will and an 
immortal soul. He does not live merely for today, and tomorrow 
leaves no trace of his having lived. The birds of the air live and 
sing their song to which there is no echo. The lilies of the field 
bloom today, and tomorrow, dried and broken, are cast into the fire. 
But man’s every act and thought leaves its impression, its lasting 
mark, upon the world in which he lives. Scientists tell us that the 
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fall of a single pin upon the earth is felt, ever so slightly, on the 
other side of the globe. The actions of man are often compared 
to the tiny pebble which is cast into a placid lake, and which causes 
ripples and wavelets which reach the distant shore. Thus, the 
good that we do, like so many seeds planted in the soil of time, will 
continue to bear fruit among men, and render glory to God long 
after our tombstones are crumbled into dust. This helps us under- 
stand how the final judgment is necessary over and above the 
particular judgment, because at man’s death the effects of his 
thoughts and actions are not yet completed. The full story of man’s 
life will not be finished until the trumpet of Gabriel sounds the 
General Judgment for all men. Then, the faithful service once 
performed will receive its fullest measure of reward and increase 
of glory; and, alas, for the lost soul, the “Depart from Me, ye 
cursed,” will be heard with deeper pain and confusion. What a 
solemn thought this is, and how well it bears out the meaning of 
Our Lord’s words in today’s Gospel: “Are not you of much more 
value than they?” The beauties of nature and the perfect trust 
of creatures in their Creator should serve to lift our hearts and 
minds to God. This done, their work is ended. Our work begins 
when we arrive at this knowledge of God, when we appreciate His 
loving providence over us, when we “seek first the Kingdom of 
God, and His justice” (Matt., vii. 33). Once having learned the 
lesson of the birds and the lilies, we will live worthy of our eternal 
heritage. We will ever remember that the bird sings, dies, and is 
no more, that the life of the flower is short, but that the soul of 
man soars heavenward to live forever with its God. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Meekness 


By James Heveron, B.A. 


“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so you shall fulfill the law of Christ” 
(Gal., vi. 2 


SYNOPSIS: I. What is meekness and its effects. 
II. Living with others. 
III. Claims of the Gospel and example of Christ. 
IV. Cultivate this virtue which shall bring a threefold blessing. 
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To make life a success spiritually and temporally, to make life 
pleasant both for ourselves and others, there is no virtue more 
essential than meekness. Many look upon meekness as a thing which 
only very holy people could possess and which renders one weak- 
minded and foolish. But these are false notions which I hope 
to dispel. 


Meekness is a virtue moderating and regulating our anger and 
repressing inordinate outbreaks of that passion. It does not destroy 
the passion of anger, for this is impossible and even undesirable. It 
is impossible because the meekest man when exposed to contradic- 
tions and trials will experience a feeling of indignation and anger; 
otherwise he would not be human. Anger is sometimes desirable, 
seeing that on many occasions anger is precisely the impulse that 
must give strength, efficacy, and vigor to us in the just discharge 
of the obligation that sometimes binds us to administer a correction. 

Anger in itself is not a sin, for we read in the Scriptures that Our 
Lord was angry, and who can accuse Him of sin? You have a sin 
of anger when it exceeds the limits of right reason, when as it is 
popularly said you get into a rage, and do or say things which in 
your normal senses you would not dream of doing or saying. 


Effects of Meekness 

Meekness then renders us neither foolish nor weak-minded, but 
it restrains our anger in such a way as to prevent it going beyond 
control. When punishment or correction has to be given, meekness 
helps us to do so with discretion, not out of passion but through 
a desire to correct and improve, not to exasperate or embitter but 
to win over. Then with regard to the many little trials and con- 
tradictions to which we are all exposed in the course of the day, 
meekness renders us tolerant of the faults of others and restrains 
us from being annoyed at these petty little troubles. And in the 
case of the more serious offenses that may be done against us, 
meekness leads us to reject all longings for revenge, and, not con- 
tent with pardoning, we shall willingly take advantage of suitable 
occasions to return good for evil, not merely through policy or 
self-interest but for the sake of fraternal charity and the love of 
God. 
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Living With Others 

There would not be any need for this virtue had we to live 
amongst people who are sinless. But we have to live with others, 
and if we take into account that we all have our faults, it is only 
natural to expect that there will sometimes be a clash, that we will 
meet with something to offend or annoy us. This will appear more 
clearly if we consider the immense variety of dispositions, tempers 
and inclinations that exist. It is amongst such people that we must 
live and on terms of peace. And how are we to succeed? It is 
folly on our part if we imagine that we shall be able to bring all 
others round to our way of thinking, or that we shall make them 
accommodate themselves to our ways and views. And on the other 
hand, if we break into anger and try to have revenge for every 
offense, we shall find ourselves in a state of unending warfare. 

Here the virtue of meekness comes to our aid and renders things 
smooth for us. We must “bear with one another and forgive one 
another, if any have a complaint against another’’ (Col., iii. 13), as 
St. Paul tells us. We must not forget that we too have our im- 
perfections. When some persons listen to a talk like this, there is 
a tendency for them to call to their minds certain individuals who 
are most annoying, and forget that they too are just as annoying 
to others. “In many things we all offend’ (James, iii. 2). 


Christ’s Teaching on Meekness 

The Gospel proclaims on every page the merits of meekness and 
forbids the slightest feeling of aversion. “Whosoever is angry with 
his brother, shall be in danger of judgment” (Matt., v. 22). It 
forbids offensive words as well as all expressions of contempt. 
“Whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the 
council” (Matt., v. 22). 

Our Lord commands us to love all. In fact, it is in this that He 
principally places the test as to whether we are His true disciples: 
“By this shall all men know that you are My disciples if you have 
love one for another” (John, xiii. 35). 

Our Lord’s life is a confirmation of His teaching. Throughout 
the whole course of His life He showed Himself to be full of 
meekness, a lamb, a pastor, the model of mildness and gentleness, 
kindly towards all—His friends, sinners, and especially towards His 
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enemies in the sad dreary hour of His death. With good reason 
could He say: “Learn of Me because I am meek and humble of 
heart.” 
Blessings of Meekness 

Examine yourself now and see if you are wanting in resemblance 
to Jesus in this respect. Does it require much to make you fall out 
with your neighbor, and are you always ready to blaze forth even 
for an imaginary insult? I admit that it is difficult sometimes to 
keep one’s temper. We shall often be called upon to conquer self- 
love, to preserve silence when we should like to speak out our mind, 
to present an air of calm and serenity when our blood is boiling. 
Be not discouraged, but rather consider the fruits of meekness. 
“Have peace, and the God of peace and love shall be with you” 
(II Cor., xiii. 11). Thus, you shall win peace with yourself, for 
we all know what one is subject to who allows his anger to go to the 
extreme. Every instant there is something to annoy and upset him. 
You shall bring peace with your neighbor. Excessive sensitiveness 
which will suffer nothing, will allow nothing to go without reply, 
is the great disturber of peace, and has broken up many a home. 
Lastly, you shall find peace with God, after which we are all seek- 
ing and for which a great reward awaits us. “A mild word breaketh 
wrath” (Prov., xv. 1). “A sweet word multiplies friends” (Eccles., 


vi. 5). 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Humility 
By Francis BLackwe i, O.S.B., M.A. 


“Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted” (Luke, xiv. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. Humility according to St. Bernard and St. Thomas. 
I. Truth as part of the twofold basis of humility. 

II. Whatever we truly are in God’s sight, justice requires that we 
give all the honor and glory to Him. 

III. Humility does not require that we underrate the gifts and 
graces of the supernatural order God may have given us 
or our natural gifts. 

Conclusion: St. Paul’s words to the Philippians are not out of 
date, though two thousand years have passed: “In humility, 
let each esteem others better than themselves” (ii. 3). 
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St. Bernard, my dear brethren, defines humility as “a virtue 
whereby man, through a true knowledge of himself, becomes con- 
temptible in his own eyes” (De Gradibus humil., I, n. 2). By St. 
Thomas Aquinas humility is declared to be “the virtue which tempers 
and withholds the soul from tending immoderately towards high 
things” (Summa, II-II, Q. clxi, art. 1). And, in another passage, 
he says that “the virtue of humility consists in keeping oneself 
within one’s bounds, not reaching out to things above one but sub- 
mitting to one’s superior” (Contra Gent., V, lv). It is, then, that 
quality by which a man, mindful of his own defects, willingly sub- 
mits himself to God and to others for God's sake. 


Twofold Basis of Humility 

But that we may better understand these definitions of the virtue 
of humility, let us first see upon what the virtue is based. The basis 
of the supernatural virtue of humility is twofold. It is founded, 
on the one hand, upon truth; on the other, upon justice. Truth 
shows us ourselves as we really are. Justice disposes us to act upon 
this knowledge. 

St. Thomas tells us, in a very shrewd way, how we are to arrive 
at self-knowledge. He suggests that we should consider ourselves, 
and see what there is in us that comes from God and what in us we 
owe to ourselves. And, if we do so, the Saint points out we shall 
find that what is good in us comes from God, and what is bad comes 
from us (Summa, II-II, Q. clxi, art. 3). When we have made this 
inquiry, and have frankly tried to realize what we truly are, we 
shall appreciate those profound words of St. Francis of Assisi: 
“Who art Thou, O Lord, and what am I? I am what I am in Thy 
sight, and I am nothing more!” 


We Owe All Good to God 


Whatever, my brethren, we may be in God’s sight, we owe any 
good that He sees in us to Him. To Him alone, therefore, justice 
demands that we give all the honor and the glory. “To the king 
of ages, immortal, invisible, the only God, be honor and glory!” 
cries St. Paul. (I Tim., i. 17). And St. John exclaims: “Bene- 
diction and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, honor and power 
and strength, to our God!” (Apoc., vii. 12). 
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True Nature of Humility 

We should not allow ourselves to form a mistaken idea, my 
brethren, as to the nature of humility, by imagining that humility 
requires us to underrate the gifts and graces of the supernatural 
order which God may have been pleased to bestow upon us, when we 
compare them with like gifts and graces which He has conferred on 
others. Nor should we entertain the notion that humility obliges 
us to have a poor opinion of our own natural gifts, if we consider 
them beside similar or inferior gifts of other folk. No, all we 
need do is to think highly of any good in our neighbor which we 
do not ourself possess, and readily own that we have shortcomings 
and faults which we do not perceive in our neighbor. For humility 
is based on truth and on justice. The humble man sees with the 
clear eyes of truth both himself and his fellowman. He realizes 
that his equal, and even his inferior, is his superior also in some 
respect ; and in justice he gives his neighbor credit for being so. 

But the humble man does not stop there. When he contemplates 
the gifts and graces of God in his own self, he admires, not himself, 
but God who gave them. He is ever mindful what a worthless 
creature, but for the grace of God, he really is. He keeps before 
his eyes the fact that he was born in original sin; and that, after 
God rescued him from his sad condition, he has committed so many 
actual sins, venial and even mortal. He is only too painfully aware 
of his weakness, of his proneness to all kinds of sin. He could say, 
with Saint Augustine: “I realize that it is Thy grace that has pre- 
vented me from doing whatever evil I have not done. For what 
evil is there that I could not have done, seeing that I could take 
pleasure in doing wrong just for the pleasure of doing it? And I 
confess to Thee, O my God, that Thou hast pardoned all my sins, 
those which I have freely committed, and those which, because of 
Thy guidance, I did not commit” (Confessions, II, 3). 

Writing to the Philippians, dear brethren, St. Paul says to them: 
“In humility, let each esteem others better than themselves” (ii. 3). 
What a message for us all! The passing of two thousand years has 
not made it out of date. Let us apply to ourselves in all things those 
words of Our Lord regarding one who is invited to a banquet: “Sit 
down in the lowest place” (Luke, xiv. 10). 
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Encyclical Protesting Against the Oppression of the 
Church in Spain 

In an Encyclical addressed to the Hierarchy of Spain, the Holy 
Father voices a vigorous protest against the injustices committed 
against the Church by the new Republican leaders. Having ex- 
pressed the profound affection which the Holy See has always felt 
towards Spain—‘the mother of Saints and missionaries, the nurse 
of illustrious founders of Religious Orders’—His Holiness says 
that he has been impelled by his fatherly interest to issue repeated 
warnings to the new rulers against continuing their mistaken policy, 
since that universal concord among citizens upon which the pros- 
perity of every nation depends is certainly not promoted by doing 
violence to the sentiments of the people. The recent enactment of 
the law regarding the profession of religious faith and religious 
congregations has forced the Holy Father once again to protest 
against this new and greater injury to the Church and religion, 
which is in violation of those very principles of civil liberty upon 
which, it is claimed, the new government of Spain is based. 

Repelling the insinuation that the Church has a preference for 
any particular form of government, the Holy Father points to the 
numerous Concordats which have been recently concluded with 
republics and monarchies alike to the great advantage of both civil 
and ecclesiastical society. 

It was with the deepest sorrow that His Holiness learned that 
the new law confirmed the provision in the Constitution which de- 
crees the separation of the Church from civil society. If it is ridicu- 
lous—not to say, impious—for any nation to exclude the very 
Creator and Provident Ruler of civil society from public affairs, 
such an action was peculiarly absurd in the case of Spain, in whose 
laws, schocls and other private and public institutions the Church 
has always enjoyed and merited a preferential position. 


After enumerating various vexations and curtailments of civil 
liberty, the Holy Father emphasizes the absolute injustice of the 
new Government in the matter of church property.- While the Con- 
stitution guarantees to all citizens the legitimate right of possession, 
the new rulers have ignored the wishes of the original donors of 
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church property, neglected the spiritual and sacred purposes for 
which it was destined, and violated long-existing and incontestable 
rights. Ecclesiastical buildings—episcopal and parochial residences, 
seminaries, monasteries, etc.—are no longer recognized as the free 
possessions of the Church, but as the public property of the nation. 
And while the law permits only a restricted use of these buildings, 
it nevertheless declares them liable for all the taxes on immovable 
property. The Church is thus compelled to pay taxes on property 
of which she has been ravished by force. Furthermore, in declar- 
ing that “the Church can retain whatever is necessary for the per- 
formance of the offices of religion,” the new law leaves the decision 
in matters of the divine law to secular magistrates who, it is only too 
probable, will conform their decisions to the factious interests of 
the legislators. 

As to movable property, all liturgical vestments, images, paint- 
ings, vases and precious ornaments of every kind have been de- 
clared public possessions. These sacred treasures which have been 
either created by the Church herself or have been given to her by 
her pious children, the new rulers claim the right of diverting from 
their proper use—even those objects which by a special rite have 
been withdrawn from profane usage. And all this without the 
slightest provision for the future compensation of the owners! The 
sacred shrines themselves—many of which, alas, have fallen a prey 
to the fell fury of incendiaries—have also been declared public prop- 
erty, and are thus subject to rulers who have displayed a consistent 
neglect and scorn for the Faith of the Spanish people. 

The abolition of the State grants to the clergy is a flagrant vio- 
lation not only of the Concordats but also of absolute justice, since 
these subsidies were not given gratuitously but as partial compen- 
sation for property formerly seized from the Church. Religious 
congregations are subjected to so many interferences and inspec- 
tions that they are sinking under their financial burdens. Deprived 
of the right of teaching or exercising any other art whereby their 
members might earn an honorable living, they are subjected to heavy 
taxes, although it is clear that eventually the ability to pay taxes 
will necessarily fail those who have been deprived of all their pos- 
sessions. This apparently is the very reason why the members have 
been denied the means of earning their livelihood. 
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Decrees of this kind are oppressive not only on the religious them- 
selves but also on the whole Spanish nation, since they cannot fail 
to extinguish those great works of beneficence and charity which 
succor the poorer classes and have throughout the ages brought illus- 
trious glory to the congregations themselves and Catholic Spain. 
Moreover, in denying to the religious congregations the right to 
teach, the Government simultaneously deprives parents of the right 
to decide how and by whom their children are to be educated. 

His Holiness condemns especially the efforts to destroy the Soci- 
ety of Jesus, which may rightly claim to be one of the bulwarks of 
the Apostolic See. Furthermore, without venturing to mention the 
Pope by name, the rulers have decreed that the authority of the 
Vicar of Christ is an alien one, as if the office of Supreme Pontiff 
could be regarded as extraneous in any part of the world, as if the 
divine authority of Jesus Christ implied a diminution of or obstacle 
to legitimate human authority, as if there could be any clash be- 
tween civil and spiritual authority ! 

The events of recent history show that the more bitterly the 
Church’s enemies strive to alienate the people from the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, the more closely do they cling to the Roman Pontiff; 
for Divine Providence can extract good from evil. 

In conclusion, the Holy Father strongly urges Catholic Action 
which, without forming a political faction, will urge the minds of 
the people to conform to Christian precepts (July 3, 1933; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXV, 261). 


Concerning Certain Indulgences Attached to the Recitation of 
Six Our Fathers, Hail Marys, and Glorias 


In not a few summaries of indulgences, to the recitation of six 
Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glorias, there are said to have been 
attached the toties quoties indulgences of all the seven Basilicas of 
Rome, of the Roman Stations, of the Portiuncula, of the Holy Land, 
and of St. James of Compostella. In these summaries, very rarely 
is any regard paid to time or place; no distinction is made between 
plenary and partial indulgences, and none or only one or other of 
the usual conditions are required. 

So great liberality in the concession of indulgences not only has 
been the cause of no small wonder to many persons who have con- 
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sidered this an excessive prodigality (as they called it), and almost 
a waste of the treasures of the Church which have been guarded and 
preserved with so sacred a care, but also has given occasion to men of 


learning to embrace the most conflicting views both as to the inter- 
pretation of the documents on which these same indulgences were 
said to have been based, and as to the manner of harmonizing these 
same concessions with the practice of the Holy See. 

Wherefore, the Sacred Penitentiary having been questioned quite 
frequently concerning the nature and number of these indulgences, 
came to the conclusion that the whole matter should be referred to 
the Supreme Pontiff, the Supreme Moderator of the treasury of the 
Church, that he might give his attention to this affair. 

Therefore, His Holiness, after having maturely weighed all things 
which pertained to this matter, in audience granted to the under- 
signed Cardinal Major Penitentiary on January 20, 1933, deigned 
to decide: that the indulgences given in the “forementioned sum- 
maries as attached to the recitation of six Our Fathers, Hail Marys 
and Glorias,”’ be so reduced that the faithful who enjoy the spiritual 
graces mentioned in these same summaries can gain only a partial 
indulgence of ten years, as often as with at least a contrite heart 
they devoutly fulfill this required recitation according to the mind 
of the Supreme Pontiff (7.e., praying for the peace of souls, for 
due liberty to the Church everywhere, and also for harmony among 
all peoples and for true prosperity). If the faithful continue this 
practice for a whole month, they can gain a plenary indulgence by 
observing the usual conditions. 

Preceding concessions and privileges concerning this matter have 
been abrogated; all things to the contrary—even those which for 
their revocation need special mention—notwithstanding (Sacred 
Penitentiary, April 22, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 255). 


Sts. Berard, Accurse, Adjute and Otho Declared Principal Patrons 
of the Vicariate of Rabat 


Hearing the petition of the Very Rev. Henry Vielle, O.F.M., 
Vicar Apostolic of Rabat, within whose territory the Protomartyrs 
of the whole Seraphic Order, Sts. Berard, Accurse, Adjute and Otho 
shed their blood at the hands of Mohammedans for the Cause of 
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Christ, the Holy Father has declared them principal patrons of this 
vicariate. He has further decreed that their feast (January 16) 
be celebrated as a double of the first class with a common octave in 
the Vicariate of Rabat (Apostolic Letters, January 9, 1933; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXV, 233). 


Pontifical Appointments 

Most Rev. James Anthony Walsh, Superior General of the 
Foreign Mission Society of Maryknoll, has been made Titular 
Bishop; Most Rev. Jeremiah Kinane, Canon of the Chapter of the 
Archdiocese of Cashel and professor at Maynooth, has been made 
Bishop of the Diocese of Waterford and Lismore; Most Rev. Philip 
Scher has been made Bishop of Monterey-Fresno; Most Rev. Joseph 
Byrne, of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, has been made 
Titular Bishop and Vicar Apostolic of Kilima Ndjaro. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holiness: 
the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Roger Ford (Diocese of Clifton), Bernard 
Charles Brien (Diocese of Plymouth), James F. Reid ( Archdiocese 
of New York), John Henry Phelan and Charles Stubbs (Diocese 


of Galveston). 


STANISLAUS Woywoop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Book Reviews 


SAINT JOSEPH 


Requested to review Cardinal Lépicier’s theological treatise’ on Saint 
Joseph, Spouse of Mary, I am tempted to begin by illustrating the com- 
paratively recent wonderful spread of devotion to the great Saint. Fr. 
Matthew Russell, S.J., founder and lifelong Editor of The Irish 
Monthly, published (Dublin, 1897) his “Saint Joseph’s Anthology” 
comprising some six score hymns or poems gathered from many sources 
and several languages. His interesting Preface concluded with an 
anecdote worthy of quotation here as illustrating the slow growth of 
devotion to the Saint in “the Island of Saints and Scholars.” Fr. Rus- 
sell wrote : “I once asked the gifted and holy Irishman [Judge O’ Hagan] 
to whom this book was to have been dedicated, why they had not given 
him the name of the great Saint on whose feast he was born. ‘Oh, 
Saint Joseph had not traveled so far north in my time.’ May these 
pages enable our humble Patriarch to travel a little farther north! 
May they help to kindle in our cold hearts a little more of the trustful 
love which we know we ought to feel towards the Spouse of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and the Foster-Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ !” 

Literature concerned with the life, virtues and providential character 
of the Saint has grown apace in recent years. This Review, for in- 
stance, noticed (June, 1932, page 1003) the important work of Fr. 
Meschler, S.J., admirably translated by Fr. Ganss, S.J., and edited by 
Fr. Ellis, S.J. It ought to find an honorable place on our bookshelves 
beside the present work of Cardinal Lépicier which, however, still 
awaits a translation into English. It is not strange that both works 
give us in ample quotation the splendid tribute of St. Teresa of Avila 
to the Saint’s immense intercessory power, and indicate its universal 
applicability to the special needs of our own times. Both books, indeed, 
present us with an exceptional and peculiar fact, namely the real time- 
liness of devotion to the Saint in every age and for every need. Both 
volumes, too, represent a happy union of wide and deep learning with 
a most tender piety, in such wise that the tributes to the Saint, whilst 
perhaps appearing to indulge in devotional hyperbole, are nevertheless 
found, on even superficial examination, to be in reality carefully re- 
strained to a just theological appraisal. With respect to the Cardinal’s 
work in particular, we find repeated instances of this fact. Thus we 
notice the warnings against the views of certain authors whose devo- 
tional zeal outran their theological learning (pp. 5, 104), ill-based 


1 Saint Joseph, Epoux de la Trés Sainte Vierge. Traité Théologique. Par 
Cardinal A. H. M. Lépicier, O.S.M. Deuxiéme Edition (Lethielleux, Paris, 1932). 
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legends (54-57), faulty inferences (69-70), errors concerning the mar- 
riage of the Saint to our Blessed Lady (76-77), erroneous views of 
some Catholic scripturists (108-109), lack of precision in terms de- 
scribing the Saint as putative or as adoptive father of Christ (121-122), 
the Saint’s “immaculate conception” or “sanctification in his mother’s 
womb” (147-150), and certain kinds of excessive language employed 
in dealing with devotion to the Saint (306-307). These references 
assure the reader both of the wide scope of the Cardinal’s reading and 
of his thoroughly competent learning in this domain, as in so many 
other fields cultivated by him with such capable care and industry ; and 
the reader is also assured of the careful use of language in a volume 
that meanwhile might at first glance appear to be rather a devotional 
panegyric than a scholarly theological tractate. 

While Fr. Meschler’s book is mainly historical or biographical, Card- 
inal Lépicier’s is seen to be mainly theological. Complementing each 
other, the two works succeed in giving us a finely rounded knowledge 
and appreciation of the Patron of the Universal Church, as well as an 


excellent basis for helpful sermons on the grand Patriarch. 
H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


WITH CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES: 


The privilege of the Apostles was unique. For three years they 
were admitted to the most intimate companionship with Our Lord. 
The Divine Wisdom was their teacher and instructor. They were 
entrusted with the exalted mission of building the Church according 
to the plan which they had received from the lips of the Saviour. 
During the many hours they spent in close communion with the Master 
they were privileged to hear words which no other mortal ever was 
allowed to hear. The Church of Christ is forever identified with those 
names whose sound has reéchoed throughout the world. The boast 
of the Church is that she is apostolic in origin. 

Christ must have loved these men whom He selected from eternity 
and with whom He entered into relations of closest friendship. He 
made them the executors of His last will and testament. Through 
the Apostles we know Christ; through them we have the words of 
eternal life. No better approach to the knowledge of Christ, then, 
can be found than through the study of the Apostles. We think that 
the Abbé Klein has done well in choosing this avenue of approach 
to the study of the Gospel, for the Apostles are the dominant figures 
in the Gospel and ever are they found near the Lord. To see through 
their eyes means to gain glimpses of the Son of Man which in no other 





1 Jesus and His Apostles. By the Abbé Felix Klein. Translated by W. P. 
Baines. With a Prefatory Letter ty His Eminence Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop 
of Paris (Longmans, Green and Co., New York City). 
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way we could obtain. This manner of approach vitalizes our knowledge 
of Christ and imparts to it a personal touch. 

In a charming manner the author describes the dealings of Our 
Lord with His chosen disciples. He stresses in particular the human 
element which so often and, we may say, so delightfully crops up. 
We see how these men are transformed under the genial influence of 
the personality of Christ, and how they gradually become fitted for 
the gigantic task which lies ahead of them. Incidents which may have 
seemed indifferent, here take on a new significance and appear with 
startling vividness. Both instruction and edification can be derived 
from the pages of the exquisite volume, for though the author makes 
no outward display of heavy erudition the background of sound 
scholarship is always but unobtrusively apparent. 


CHARLEs BRUERL, D.D. 


NEW WORKS FOR THE CLERGY 


It is only two years ago that we welcomed in these pages the first 
edition of Fr. Voste’s now famous work on the Parables and called 
attention to its singular merits of soundness, scholarship, piety and 
clarity (“Parabolz Select Domini Nostri Jesu Christi,” by J. M. Vosté, 
O.P., S. Ser. D., S.T.M., Consultor Pont. Commissionis, 2 vols., 
Libreria del Collegio Angelico, Rome). The distinguished author has 
now greatly enlarged the work, making it more complete and more 
serviceable. In particular, the introductory section, which treats of 
parables in general, has received much new matter. One of the fea- 
tures of this edition is the very thorough index, which gives references 
to names, biblical passages, subjects, and liturgical occasions. 

“Vertus Cachées de la Vie Religieuse” and “Le Regime Spirituel de 
la Vie Religieuse” (P. Tequi, Paris), two booklets from the pen of the 
author of “Les Novices de Notre-Seigneur,” will be found very profit- 
able not only by religious but also by all spiritual persons, since they 
treat of the little virtues of everyday life and of the rule that the spirit 
should exercise over the powers of body and soul. The author’s treat- 
ment is simple and attractive. 

Though Prohibition may go, temperance should always be with us. 
In fact, temperance should be especially studied at a time when there 
is a reaction against the excess of Prohibition, lest we go from fanaticism 
to lawlessness. Silence on this subject would be most unsuitable in 
times like these. Fr. Angluin’s book, dedicated to temperance, is there- 
fore most timely (““The Use and Control of Alcoholic Drink,” by the 
Rev. Edward F. Angluin, O.S.B., A.B., J.C.B., S.T.L., The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C.). The law of temperance 
can never be repealed ; on the contrary, rules and regulations, ways and 
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methods for its observance should be constantly brought to our atten- 
tion This our author does, for, after tracing the moral and other ills 
of intemperance, he discusses the methods of promoting temperance, 
such as temperance societies and wise social control. We believe he 
would have enhanced his book by adding an historical outline, sketching 
the story of his subject in past times and in various lands. In his 
moral teaching the author shows great familiarity with sound Catholic 
teaching and his explanations are usually clear. Improvement might 
be made here and there in the English style, and we have noticed a 
very few places where in stressing one point the author has overlooked 
another doctrine—for example, such doctrines as these: that venial 
sins multiplied may become mortal by reason of coalescence of matter 
or of results (page 30) ; that authors who hold theoretically for length 
of time as a factor in grave intoxication rule it out for practice or 
actual life (page 44); that an infant can be made really drunk, both 
physically, as regards the bodily harms, and morally, as regards the evil 
inclination or habit (page 54) ; that the opinion that interpretative ad- 
vertence suffices for mortal sin has a mild and reasonable sense (see 
St. Alphonsus, 1.5, n.4; Pruemmer, I, n.37), as well as a rigorous and 
unreasonable one (page 66) ; that Canon 2201, §3, speaks not merely 
of voluntary drunkenness but also of drunkenness that is involuntary 
(page 72). 

The “Breviarium Romanum in Usum Itinerantium” (Editio secunda 
juxta typicam a S.R.C. declaratam, Marietti, Turin) is an ideal breviary 
to take on a journey when one needs to travel light. The Common 
parts of the Office are contained in a convenient volume of 308 and 
396 pages, while the covers are fitted with pockets into which neatly 
fit two of the nineteen small fascicles that contain the Propers of the 
Time and of the Saints. Both the Common and the Propers are 
printed in clear, handsome legible type on good India paper. 

We have compared the third edition of Cappello’s treatise on Mar- 
riage with the edition of 1917 (“Tractatus Canonico-Moralis de Sac- 
ramentis,” Vol. III. De Matrimonio, by Felice M. Cappello, S.J., 
Marietti, Turin). The author has diligently revised his work, making 
additions and corrections where necessary, so that almost every chap- 
ter has been added to and not a few chapters have received considerable 
additions. There are about 100 more pages in this 1933 edition than 
were contained in the edition of 1917. Moreover, the author inserts a 
bibliography of 28 pages, which lists the chief moral, canonical and 
liturgical works on his subject. The appendix on Oriental law has 31 
pages, that on Italian law 8 pages. The order and number of chapters, 
articles and paragraphs of the older edition has been retained almost un- 
changed. The student will find this treatise up-to-date and, like its 
predecessors, noteworthy for its clearness and. thoroughness. 
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Unlike many spiritual biographies, written by those whose knowledge 
of the Interior Life is not on a par with their literary capabilities, 
the new Life of Saint Alonso Rodriguez bears the stamp of having 
been written by one well-versed in the study of souls (“Saint Alonso 
Rodriguez, God’s Theologian,” translated from the Spanish of I. Casa- 
nuovas, S.J., by M. O’Leary, B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
Three-quarters of the book is concerned with the Saint’s Interior Life. 
A fine literary style, combined with clever transition, makes of this 
short biography a noteworthy work. It would be futile for us to 
describe in detail the events recorded in Saint Rodriguez’ life, for he is 
well-known and well loved by all priests, but we should like to stress 
the importance of studying his teaching on prayer and mortification. 
In many ways this Saint can be compared to Brother Lawrence—the 
one performing his duties as porter in the Presence of God, the other 
his duties in the kitchen. This charming biography is just the book to 
occupy that empty niche on the shelves of many priests—right along- 
side of Brother Lawrence’s masterpiece, “The Practice of the Presence 
of God.” 

In the Introduction to the “Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame” 
(Religious Survey 1931-32, University Press, Notre Dame), Father 
O’Hara remarks on the contrast between the secular seats of learning, 
where agnosticism is spreading like some foul disease, and our Catholic 
Universities where religion holds a preéminent place. The questions 
contained in the Bulletin deal with Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, 
Spiritual Guidance, Home and School Influences, Charity, and Present 
Attitudes and Future Prospects. Some of the answers are common- 
place, others show a spiritual unawakening, but the majority reveal 
minds and souls that are thinking and living according to Catholic 
ideals. A few are spiritual gems. To take an example: “Father, 
having prayed for others you will realize how much comfort it gives 
one to think that he has really done something that will help others. 
I offer my adorations for others, knowing that they and Jesus and 
Our Lady will take care of me.” There is splendid ammunition in 
this “Bulleun.” for priests to employ on non-thinking Catholic parents 
who persist in sending their children to secular schools and universities. 

“The Catholic Church in Music,” by Sister M. Rose Gertrude Hirner 
of the Sisters of Loretto, is a thesis submitted in the Master of Music 
Degree Course at the Chicago Musical College in 1932. This condensed 
history of church music, explaining as it does the four epochs in the 
life of the Gregorian Chant—that glorious chant which will always be 
connected with the name of Pope Saint Gregory the Great—will prove 
of value to priests who are striving to inculcate into their choirs the 
finest and best from the art of music. Copies of this work may be 
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obtained at the Loretto Convent, 208 S. Green Bay Road, Highland 
Park, II. 

“Pius XI’s Latest Word” (translated from the German of Otto 
Cohausz, S.J., by George D. Smith, Ph.D., D.D., Benziger Brothers, 
New York City) explains the Church’s attitude towards marriage (its 
origin, purpose, soul), the rights of the State and of the Church in 
matrimonial affairs, divorce and birth control. In these pagan days the 
one voice which dares to speak in authoritative tones on the perplexing 
problems which confront us, is that of the Vicar of Christ. This in- 
terpretation of his famous Encyclical on marriage will be welcomed 
by Catholics and Protestants alike, and due to its modest price should 
be available to all. 

“This is Christian Marriage,” by Adrian Lynch, C.P. (The Sign 
Press, Union City, N. J.), is an exposition of the new Code of Canon 
Law on marriage, and is written primarily for the laity. The first 
twelve chapters of the book appeared originally in The Sign, and were 
so well received that the author has gathered them into permanent book 
form, whilst adding a concluding chapter and the Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI on Christian Marriage. The question and answer method is 
employed throughout, and the chapter headings, index and bibliography 
make this work up-to-date and intelligible to all those who seek knowl- 
edge on the Sacrament of Matrimony. | 

The 1933 Almanac Edition of The Franciscan, a monthly review 
published by The Franciscan Magazine, 174 Ramsey St., Paterson, 
N. J., is rich in content. From the fact that the Index consists of nine 
double-column pages, it can easily be seen that this modest little book 
contains a wealth of information, and is an excellent reference work 
for both priests and lay people. 








